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E D I T O R'S 
C H O I C E 


E very day they come. Every day we turn most of them away, like 
sąuirrels from the bird feeder. The reasons vary. Some are too similar 
to another subject we have recently covered. Some do not fit the need of 
the magazine for geographical diversity. Some are narrowly focused. The 
biggest problem is that, as a whole, there are simply too many to accom- 
modate. In that respect, they are morę like grosbealcs than sąuirrels. 

The problem we face is an abundance of ideas for profiles of interesting 
Vermonters. Thirty-nine years ago, when Vermont Life was launched, 
the problem was not so vexing. Very simply, there were fewer Vermonters; 
in fact, 160,000 fewer than there are today. However, over the years, as 
the population of the State has grown, so has Vermont Life 's dilemma: 
How to pick and choose among the wealth of suggestions. Our files are 
fuli of them. Indeed, we could probably wallpaper the office, but the 
prospect itself is unattractive. No one wants to be reminded constantly 
of life's frustrating choices, or perhaps morę intimidating, of how mea- 
gerly one's talents stack up against unwavering dedication or obvious, 
albeit at times eccentric, genius. 

One writer proposed, for example, to interview a blind lawyer who runs 
an old-time law office. Another writer wondered if we wouldn't be in- 
terested in an article on the railroad buff living at the foot of Camel's 
Hump who has been diligently building scalę models of steam engines 
and running them along a thousand-foot track. A friend suggested a profile 
in a smali, northern Vermont community of one of the country's au- 
thorities on Roman law. We have also been alerted to leading practitioners 
of Vermont humor; to internationally recognized bird carvers ; to one of 
the world's foremost puzzle-makers; to a plain and simple old-fashioned 
barber who continues to dispense tonie and advice in eąual measure; to 
one of the nation's most respected restorers of priceless old automobiles. 
The list seems endless, but it's really only half a million names long. 

With this issue, we are happy to introduce "Vignettes of Vermonters," 
a column dedicated to all the fascinating residents of the State who deserve 
some notice of their character or their accomplishments (or both). We 
introduce it confident that Vermont Life readers will enjoy learning about 
their neighbors, relatives, and friends, and eąually confident that the 
wealth of materiał available to fili the space will ensure its good health 
for years to come. 

Our first subject is Gilbert Raynor, of Danby. In many ways he typifies 
the people so often suggested to us for a profile: creative, ingenious, 
charming, unassuming and unrecognized. In a smali town south of Rut- 
land, Raynor is laboring away with ąuiet determination at a goal of uni- 
versal proportions: to make the world worlc morę efficiently. His 
neighbors are enjoying the fruits of his success at no charge; he is acąuiring 
what he calls a "diversified education." It is a warm relationship at once 
fuli of satisfaction and respect. 

We don't pretend to think that this column will solve our problem 
completely. Even if the state's population remained unchanged, it would 
still take a ąuarterly publication 125,000 years to profile everyone. But 
we like to count ourselves among the people who recognize a problem 
when we see it and don't sleep well at night until we've madę an effort 
to right it. 

— N.P.G. 
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Green Mountains 
Over the Gunwales 


Canoeing Yacations in Yermont 


By Terrence Petty 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 











I t took THREE-and-a-half hours, not 
counting an hour for lunch, to paddle 
from East Barnet to Wells River 
whilc motorists somcwherc to our right 
were making the same journcy in 15 
minutes. However, there were no im- 
patient grumblings coming from any of 
the six canoeists paddling easily through 
the meanders and gentle riffles along the 
upper Connecticut River. On the high- 
way we would never have heard the slap 
of a beaver's taił or seen the bald eagle, 
red hawk and two ospreys winging their 
way above the water. Neither would we 
have gathered among our recollections 
the memory of a kingfisher imperiously 


On the inn-to-inn water jonmeys, time 
and ratę of speed hecome trivial to the 
paddlers. Indeed, scenery is usually 
the paddlers' primary interest. 



surveying us from the New Hampshire 
shore. 

On the inn-to-inn water journeys run 
by Canoe Vermont, the Mad River Canoe 
Company's touring offshoot, time and 
ratę of speed become trivial to the pad¬ 
dlers. Indeed, on these voyages along Ot- 
ter Creek, the Battenkill River and the 
Connecticut, scenery is usually the pad¬ 
dlers' primary interest — that and the 
food. 

There are preliminaries to our trip. 
After a short, lllustrated lecture on the 
history of the upper Connecticut River, 
tour leader Steve Brownlee, of Waitsfield, 
assumes correctly that we can benefit 


from a few practical paddling pointers. 
Choosing a still, baekwater pool beneath 
a dam on the Passumpsic River, about a 
mile from its confluence with the Con¬ 
necticut, he demonstrates basie tech- 
niąues to his clients. "If your main 
concern is to avoid a rock, or turn the 
boat rather ąuickly, you're better off 
doing some ąuarter sweeps," he in- 
struets. "But if it's just a nice, gradual 
turn and you don't want to lose your mo- 
mentum, do the whole sweep." As he 
speaks, Brownlee stretches his paddle far 
out in front of him into the Passumpsic, 
and pulls it in an arc toward the Stern of 
the canoe. He shows us other techniąues 
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as well: "the power stroke," "the draw 
stroke," and "the pry." Each of the 
strokes — for moving ąuickly forward, 
avoiding rocks and changing course 
abruptly — will come in handy on the 
trip ahead. 

Expert-appearing in our bright flota- 
tion vests, we show our true competency 
as we take a few nervous turns around 
the pool practicing these strokes and oth- 
ers, and learning to trust our boats. Just 
when I begin to feel comfortable in the 
sensitive, delicately balanced, ashwood- 
trimmed Mad River canoe that Brownlee 
and I share, he decides to illustrate what 
to do when headed for an unexpected 
dunking. "If the boat tips to the left," he 
says, suddenly making the canoe do just 
that, "you can do a high brace on the 
right." Morę ąuickly than I can compre- 
hend what is happening, Brownlee 
launches his body over the opposite gun- 
wale, slaps the surface of the water with 
his paddle blade and, as if by sorcery, 
pulls the canoe back beneath us. Five or 
six minutes later, after we are on our way 
down the Passumpsic to meet the Con¬ 
necticut, my heart returns to its normal 
pace. 

Almost immediately on our river jour- 
ney our canoes begin, one by one, to 
shoot down a steep, yet short and rela- 
tively tamę set of rapids. Brownlee has 
taught his students well. Each pair of 
paddlers passes through the white water 
as uneventfully as schoolchildren Corn¬ 
ing down a slide. At the bottom, our 
sweep strokes power us around the sharp 
bend and into calmer water. 

Once the fiat water resumes, I look 
back from the bow and see Laura Frost 
and Suzanne Thibault, Canoe Vermont 
clients from the Boston area, moving at 
little morę than a drift, occasionally 
stroking to correct their direction. The 
complicated naturę of some rivers puts 
harsh demands on paddlers: Great vol- 
umes of water, plunging violently into, 
around and over boulders test one's per- 
ception, reflexes, balance, judgment and 
courage. The rivers we are navigating — 
the lower Passumpsic and the upper 
Connecticut south of the huge Comer- 
ford Power Dam near St. Johnsbury — 
reąuire caution, but do not overly tax 
one's thinking. Here it is safe to open 
cerebral corrals and to let aesthetic sen- 
sors out for extended grazing. 

The Connecticut is shallow where it 
is fed by the Passumpsic, especially when 
the Comerford is not generating electric- 
ity. Ali the way to Wells River are spots 
where we have to get out and walk over 
the rocky river bed. To discover whatever 


canoeable channels exist in these shal¬ 
low stretches, Brownlee stands up in the 
boat to read the riffles and waves ahead. 
Where such channels exist, he finds 
them; where they are nonexistent, we 
walk, often through less than a foot of 
water. However, even these ąuick-water 
riffles of extreme shallowness have their 
spectacles: They are formed by an in- 
finity of rocks that cause rushed yet sta- 
tionary geometries of silver chevrons on 
the surface of the river, while the rocks 
themselves — drift from the glacier that 
crept back up the Connecticut Valley 
10,000 or so years ago — are of various 
shades of gold. From above, they look 
like criss-crossing trails of ancient bul- 
lion. 

Bird life on the upper Connecticut is 
unpredictable but abundant and end- 
lessly fascinating. As we near a sharp 
dogleg in a deep-running, lazy part of the 
river lined with jungles of vegetation, 
Brownlee says that in past tours he has 
seen a pair of herons just around the 
bend. I stop paddling to let Brownlee's 
silent navigating take us stealthily 
around the point, but still a long-legged 
heron takes fright and flies through the 
trees to our left. No morę than three min¬ 
utes later we startle another bird, a large 
raptor with a white taił, white head and 
powerful wings. It is the first bald eagle 
I have ever seen. 

Somewhere before our portage around 
and lunch at the Mclndoe Falls dam we 
notice a beaver swimming diagonally 
downstream from the Vermont shore. 
Before reaching the opposite bank the an- 
imal changes direction, and then again, 
and yet again, like someone on a day trip 
to New Hampshire who cannot help 
thinking he forgot to do something at 
home. Suddenly, in a moment of deci- 
sion, the beaver smacks his leathery taił 
and disappears beneath the surface, keep- 
ing his destination a private affair. 

Evergreens, elms and other trees 
thickly linę the banks along some slow- 
moving sections, casting dark-green re- 
flections that leave a silver avenue down 
the middle of the river. At times the Con¬ 
necticut narrows to the width of a pas- 
ture stream, where Holsteins bathe or 
ranks of corn march off through low- 
lying farmland. There are also grand, ar- 
boreal boulevards, broad stretches where 
the foothills of the Green Mountains or 
the White Mountains rise up unan- 
nounced in the distance. Now and then 
a lazy cloud rests its shadow on the tree- 
framed clearing of one of these foothills 
as if the soft, meadowed slope were a 
gigantic bed. 



















On this Canoe Vermont tour of the up- 
per Connecticut we are impressed by a 
fundamental characteristic of the scenie 
personality of New England: the working 
partnership between naturę and man. 
Here, barns seem rooted on the hillsides, 
organie expressions of the landscape. 
Even their paints change colors, as if they 
were not so much aging as entering an- 
other season. Bridges — including the 
old-fashioned covered variety found far- 
ther downstream — are visible Crossing 
overhead, but their roads spring ąuickly, 
lynx-like, into woods at both ends. The 
church steeple that marks a town in the 
semi-forested distance is no morę obtru- 
sive than a white birch. 

The Connecticut is much cleaner than 
it was 15 years ago, before the federal 
government began funding sewage-treat- 
ment facilities across the country. In- 
deed, the transparent water of much of 
the upper river is a strong swimming en- 


ticement to canoeists who have worked 
up a sweat in the blazing sun, although 
drinking from the river is not advised. 
According to the Connecticut River Wa- 
tershed Council, which has been fighting 
to clean up the river for morę than 30 
years, five times as many miles of the 
river now meet water ąuality standards 
as in 1969. 

Thirteen miles from where we put in 
we notice on the New Hampshire side 
several tidy white houses sitting high on 
the banks like spectators in lawnchairs 
watching to see what the river brings. 
Just around the bend on the Vermont side 
are morę tidy houses. Connecting these 
two communities of Woodsville, N.H. 
and Wells River, Vt. is an aging iron 
bridge. Here the Ammonoosuc and Wells 
Rivers end their wild alpine rides. Here, 
also, we come to an end. It is four o'clock, 
a Wells River church begins to chime a 
hymn whose melody is accompanied by 
the continuous chorale created by the 


three rivers rushing across each others' 
currents, and we beach our canoes for the 
day. A Canoe Vermont van is waiting to 
take us to food and shelter for the night. 

Canoe Vermont's two-day trips on the 
upper Connecticut start and finish each 
day at the same place: East Barnet's In- 
wood Manor. The three- and seven-day 
trips cover greater distances — as much 
as 100 miles from start to finish — and 
stop at a different country inn each night. 
Canoe Vermont bases its choice of inns 
for all its tours morę on reputation of 
cuisine than on grandeur of lodgings, ac¬ 
cording to Dennis Harrison, director of 
the 1984 tours. All meals are included in 
the price of a trip. "The accommodations 
don't always live up to people's expec- 
tations, but the food and the innkeepers' 
personalities seem to make that a minor 
inconvenience," says Harrison, who 
with his strong jaw and long moustache 
resembles a Canadian Mountie. 

However, even minor inconveniences 
are difficult to find at the Inwood. The 
long, rambling, yellow building — once 
a stagecoach stop and later a rooming 
house for employees of the world's larg- 
est croąuet factory — crowns a wooded 
hill overlooking the Passumpsic, railroad 
tracks, a smali power dam and pasture. 
The Inn's decor is fetchingly eccentric, 
an expression of its owner, Ron Kaczor, 
a former novice at a New York monas- 
tery, who bought the abandoned and di- 
lapidated building in 1978 and turned it 
into an island of hospitality. Now Bud- 
dhas and braided rugs, carved monks and 
milk cans, achieve a surprisingly pleas- 
ant aesthetic peace amid an abundance 
of sturdy oak furniture. 

Before East Barnet's croąuet factory 
burned in the 1930s, the town boasted a 
population of 600. Today the town has 
only 18 year-round residents, making the 
Inwood, the Passumpsic and the Con¬ 
necticut the loci of excitement in the 
tranąuil community. "The standing joke 
is that if we have a fuli house we double 
the population of East Barnet," says Peter 
Embarrato, the other proprietor of the In¬ 
wood. Tonight, with the Canoe Vermont 
tour refreshed and ready for dinner, the 
population of East Barnet is larger by 75 
percent. 

Dinner in the candle-lit dining room 
is decidedly Italian: a complimentary 
glass of sherry; melon and prosciutto; 
spinach fettucine noodles mixed with 
cream, cheese and eggs and topped with 
mushrooms; a salad; a main course of 
chicken sauteed in olive oil and butter 
and simmered in chicken broth; and Ital¬ 
ian fiat bread. Unable to resist any of 



VERMONT'S 1985 PADDLING POSSIBILITIES 


Battenkill Canoe Ltd., River Rd., Arlington, VT 05250. (802-375-9559). Be¬ 
tween April 19 and Oct. 26, offers trips on eight rivers: Battenkill, Otter 
Creek, Winooski, White, Lamoille, Missisąuoi, Connecticut and West. Dur- 
ing the five-day trips canoeists stay at five different inns. 

Canoeing Inn-To-Inn, The Stone House Inn, No. Thetford, VT 05054. (802- 
333-9124). Offers a three-night, two-day trip on the Connecticut River, 
Mondays and Tuesdays of each week from June 24 to August 20. Foliage 
trips will be offered on September 24 and October 1. 

Canoe Vermont!, Mad River Canoe Co., P.O. Box 610, Waitsfield, VT 05673. 
(802-496-2409). Offers two-, three- and five-day trips on three rivers: Con¬ 
necticut, Battenkill and Otter Creek. The first 1985 tour begins on May 24 
and the last on October 11. 

Up-Country Canoeing, Inwood Manor, East Barnet, VT 05821. (802-633- 
4047). Between May 17 and September 22, offers two-day trips on the Con¬ 
necticut River, covering 43 miles from Comerford Dam to Orford. Longer 
trips can be arranged. 
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these lurings, I never make it to dessert, 
but Brownlee tells me the Italian apple 
nut torte was delicious. 

Canoe Vermont's 12 river trips in 1984 
drew 80 people, a number tour director 
Harrison considers relatively successful 
for a first season. To appeal to morę 
clients this year, Canoe Vermont is con- 
sidering adding to its Schedule shorter 
trips, mid-week tours for people who 
work weekends, and possibly a "Ver- 
mont Sampler," which will give canoe- 
ists an opportunity to try all three rivers 
for the price of one. Whatever the alter- 
ations, says Harrison, the trips will retain 
their common denominators: personal 
lessons in paddling techniques ; local his- 
tory ; travel by means that give sightseers 
a view unreachable from the road; intro- 
ductions to memorable people; and un- 
forgettable meals. 

By the looks of the sky — gloomy, dark 
clouds joining and layering over each 
other — our second and last day of can- 
oeing will probably be a washout. As I 


Canoeists come to the end of a 
day's paddle under the iron bridge 
that connects Wells River, Vt., 
and Woodsville f N.H. They 
can look forward tomorrow to a 
quiet view from the river of the 
Placey Farm in Newbury, right. 



Susan and Richard Munroe, above, 
owners of the Atkinson Retreat 
Flouse in Newbury, are tzuo of the 
innkeepers who ensure canoeists 
of food to equal the scenery. 


slide the canoe into the river, I wonder 
how soon the rains will come. It seems 
unlikely that we will make the ten miles 
to the pickup point without getting 
drenched. However, the rain holds off, 
and I tum my attention from the skies 
above to the Connecticut beneath at the 
start of a swift, narrow rapid just outside 
Woodsville. 

Throughout the remainder of the trip 
I am once again a part of the river. At 
one point I allow myself to drift with a 
large eddy whose orbit carries me from 
one bank nearly across to the other. At 
other points I paddle back upstream to 
extend my journey, or to see again hiero- 
glyphics left on the river bottom by slow- 
meandering clams. When we finally 
beach the canoes in late afternoon, and 
gather together our belongings to start 
home, it is elear that this river has carved 
a place for itself not only through the 
lowlands that lie between the White and 
Green Mountains but through those 
higher cerebral planes where we storę 
life's pleasant memories. & 
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RAISE HIGH THE ROOF TREE 

By Nancy Cornell 
Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 


T he day of the Vaughan's house- 
raising showed early promise of 
being one of the hottest of the 
summer. Helpers began arriving at 8:00 
a.m., the men^with sledge hammers and 
levels, the women with babies on their 
hips and baskets heaped with food. Clear 
July light shimmered off the subflooring, 
dazzling the view of the pastures south 
and east of the site where the house 
would stand by evening. 

When work began at nine, sonie of the 
men had already shed their shirts, but in 
the Goshen hills of Bradford, as in the 
rest of Vermont, no one ever seriously 
complains about hot weather. Today 
even the jokes about the probability of 
snów went limp in the heat. For the mo¬ 
ment, too much work lay ahead to give 
the sun a second thought. After three 
years of dreaming, designing and plan- 
ning, this was the day on which Patti and 
Bob Vaughan's post-and-beam "Goshen 
Cape" would be raised toward the sky. 
The men and women, all friends and 
neighbors, along with four generations of 
family, had come to make the dream 
manifest. 

Work on the Cape had actually begun 
the previous autumn when Patti and Bob 
designed the house, and began cutting 
hemlock and spruce logs for it on Bob's 
brother's farm in Newbury. Once the 
logs were cut, Bob's father, Dick 
Vaughan, a semi-retired farmer and the 
owner of a smali sawmill in Newbury, 
had sawed and planed every timber for 


the frame. He also had milled the pine 
logs, cut on PattPs parents' land, that 
would provide the interior tongue-and- 
groove paneling and trim. 

Dick Vaughan and his wife, Liz, were 
on hand for the house-raising; so were 
Edwin and Lois Paige, PattPs parents, 
who had come up from Thetford Center. 
PattPs three brothers, Morgan, Ellis and 
Logan Paige and their families, came to 
help; as did Bob's brother Stewart, a 
farmer from Newbury, with his family; 
and Bob's sister Debbie, with her hus- 
band, Dennis, from South Barre. Even 
PattPs cousins, Brewster Thurston and 
Ralph Harlow, were there, along with her 
Aunt Margaret and Uncle Wayne Irwin. 

Friends and neighbors were also pres- 
ent in abundance. Allen Ordway, Peter 
Palmer, Bob and Madeline Plant and 
Mitchell Jay had brought talent, tools 
and food to share. Sonny Bailey had also 
come, although he could have been home 
celebrating and resting. Just two nights 
earlier he had won the nine- and ten- 
thousand pound classes in the tractor 
puli at the Connecticut Valley Fair in 
Bradford. 

Overseeing the entire operation was 
81-year-old Helen Paige, PattPs grand- 
mother, who had the advantage of a his- 
torical perspective on the day's events. 
Although born in Rutland, Helen has 
lived in Thetford Center sińce she was 
six years old. "The Paiges came up to 


Barnet, Vt., from Hardwick, Mass., in the 
early 1700s, and we Paiges have been in 
Vermont ever sińce," she said. "It was 
three Paige brothers who left Hardwick, 
and they became known as the Pioneers 
of Barnet. By the way, why is Hardwick 
like a book?" she asked abruptly, her 
eyes lighting. "Because it's fuli of Paiges, 
of course." Then she settled back to 
watch her children and grandchildren 
wrestle six-by-six and eight-by-eight 
timbers into place, while her great-grand- 
children gamboled on the lawn and 
sąuealed under the cooling spray of a gar¬ 
den hose. 

Earlier in the summer, Bob and his fa¬ 
ther had chiseled all the mortises and 
tenons — the basie joints for a post-and- 
beam house. They had also assembled 
the bents — a series of interlocking tim¬ 
bers that would be raised and connected 
to frame the first floor of the house — 
and had shaped and fitted the rafters, 
queen posts and collar ties, that would 
become the triangular framing for the 
roof. 

On the day of the house-raising the 
men began by working east to west, tip- 
ping up the bents and bracing them, then 
raising the connecting girts and knee 
braces. By noon all the bents, girts and 
braces were up and pulled tightly to- 
gether with come-alongs. As the men 
stopped for lunch and climbed down, 
they stepped back to appraise their prog- 
ress and to renew their joking. Bob, 
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The hands making light 
work at Bob and Patti 
Vaughan's house-raising all 
belonged to friends and to 
fonr generations of fantily. 
Among the house-raisers 
was Bob's father, left, 
Patti's father; above 
right, and Bob's brother- 
in-law, below right. 
Workers began by tipping 
up the bents, above. 

By noon; the connecting 
girts had been lowered 
into place, below. 










































People accustomed to 
contemporary balloon 
framittg firtd post-and-beam 
constniction a practical 
lesson in architectural 
history. Above, the 
rafters, collar ties and 
queen posts are assembled 
into a truss on temporary 
planking. Below, the first 
half-ton truss is gently 
raised and then lowered 
into position. Left, floor 
joists for the second story 
are fitted and secured. 
Right, Bob and Patti 
Yaughan, and Patti's 
mother, engage in a high- 
level consultation on the 
work's progress. 














standing apart from the group to check 
if all was sąuare and plumb, became the 
object of their good natured ribbing. 
"Don't look so serious, Bob," one of the 
men admonished. "It doesn't look too 
bad, even if it's not standing straight." 
The joke just fell on dreamer's ears. 

Lunch for 30 was served at pienie ta- 
bles set end to end and covered in white. 
Dick Vaughan talked with pride about 
the work underway. "This is all new to 
me/' he explained. "It's funny, but 
there's not one person here who's ever 
built a post-and-beam house before, al- 
though of course, it used to be that every 
house was built this way. If my grand- 
father were here, he'd be out there in a 
chair telling us what we were doing 
wrong," he said, referring to the late 
Leonard B. Emerson, who had been 
known as the best carpenter in Thetford. 

Edwin Paige marveled at the strength 
of the house his daughter and son-in-law 
had designed. "You know, there are three 
fifty-ton tanks at the armory down in 
town, and I bet you could set them on 
top of those beams with no problem." 

Sitting with Bob at the long table, 
Patti, lithe and energetic at 23, chatted 
with eager anticipation of the day she 
and Bob would be able to move into their 
Cape. "We hope to be in by October, al- 
though there will still be a lot of finish 
work to do over the winter," she said, 
her pride and her interest in the chal¬ 
lenge showing through in every word. 
"When it's done, the house will be 
heated with a Vermont Castings stove 
that sits on a hearth madę of Vermont 
siatę." 

Bob Vaughan was ąuiet during lunch, 
often glancing over at the morning^ 
work. The goal of raising the four sev- 
enteen-foot triangular roof trusses by 
nightfall seemed especially daunting 
now that the sun had already passed its 
zenith, and the coming afternoon shad- 
ows would signal to the farmers among 
the group that it was time to head home 
for chores. Having leamed all about post- 
and-beam construction from a book ; hav- 
mg designed the house with Patti; having 
cut the logs, helped in the milling, and 
drilled and chiseled all the joints, 25- 
year-old Bob was most aware of the enor- 
mity of the tasks still ahead. "We are a 
bit behind Schedule," he confesscd. "We 
intended to raise the house in the begin- 
ning of June. It took a lot longer to do 
the joints than we thought. And as we 
assembled the rafters last week, we re- 
alized we were short. That was a Iow 
moment. We had to go back for morę, so 


two of the rafters we will be putting up 
are green hemlock — they'11 be heavy." 

After the hour's respite the men set to 
work with come-alongs, sledge hammers 
and drills to finish framing the first floor: 
sąuaring the structure and pegging the 
joints of the bents, girts and knee braces. 
Once that was done, they dropped in the 
joists for the second floor and laid tem- 
porary planking to provide a safe footing 
on which to work further. Next were 
lifted up the timbers for the first roof 
truss — the rafters, ąueen posts, and col- 
lar ties — which had to be assembled and 
pegged on the second floor. Then came 
the challenge of tipping up the first half- 
ton truss onto two-by-fours, and fitting 
its rafter tenons into place — a precarious 
job because there was little to ropę or 


grasp. Also lending challenge to the task 
was the smallness of the crew. By now 
the farmers had gone, leaving only ten 
people working. 

Notwithstanding the complications, 
the men used a bucket loader to attach 
steadying cable and ropę, then tipped up 
the truss, rocked the tenons into place 
and winched them down with come- 
alongs. Now that this first truss was up 
and braced, a błock and tackle could be 
used to puli up the rest, but darkness was 
already beginning to settle over the 
fields. At eight o'clock, after assemblmg, 
raising and bracing the second truss, the 
tired house-raisers stood back to admire 
their long day's work before sitting down 
to dinner. 


The goal of finishing the roof rafters 
by evening was not reached, but the 
Vaughans were satisfied with the day's 
progress. Thanks to the help of friends 
and family, the hardest and heaviest 
work was behind. Moreover, they had 
learned the lesson familiar to anyone 
who has ever chosen to build his own 
house: It takes as long as it takes. 

As nightfall eased the heat and slowly 
stole color from the summer pastures, 
the house-raisers finished dinner, and 
packed up to head home. Bob's and Pat- 
ti's parents, as well as any relatives and 
friends who were able, promised to re¬ 
turn in two days to raise the last roof 
trusses and to lay in the purlins. 

Pattfis grandmother, Helen, would 


also return. To her, the building of this 
house represented morę than just the re- 
alization of Bob and Pattfis dream. It 
touched a chord deep within her soul and 
mcmory. The cooperative struggle to 
hew and lift and place each timber had 
sprung from the past to shape the futurę, 
and she was a part of both. 

In a few weeks, after autumn arrived 
and the roof was finished, Bob and Patti 
would attach a pine bough to the peak. 
This "roof tree" would pay homage to 
the wood that had given life to their 
house. However, it was elear that the 
house would also serve as a monument, 
not just today but for years to come, daily 
bearing witness to the roots and abiding 
strength of the family that raised it. c en 
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Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, Vt. 
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Ali Unąuiet on the 
Waterfront 

Burlington Ponders the Past and 
Futurę of Its Shoreline 
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This 1858 Endicott lithograph of Burlington captures the growing popularity of boating. 


Y oung Ira Allen first visited Burlington Bay in 1772. 
Surveying the crescent-shaped waterfront on Lakc 
Champlain, and appreciating the potential of the Wi- 
nooski River falls nearby, he understood that Burlington's was 
a favorcd location. "Burlington," he concluded, "would . . . 
become a place of consequence. ,/ For much of the 19th century 
Allen's comment on the felicity of Burlington^ location proved 
true. The port at Burlington quickly became a major focus for 
trade and travel on Lakę Champlain. In 1865, the city's first 
mayor, Albert Caitlin, declared that the "beauty" and the "nat- 
ural and acquired advantages" had madę Burlington "the 
Quecn City of New England." 

Now morę than two hundred years after Ira Allen first sur- 
veyed the prospect, Burlington's waterfront is mired in con- 
trovcrsy. The city's residents are struggling both to redevelop 
the beauty and natural advantagcs of their waterfront and to 
resolve the tangle of legał and political problems that any such 
redcvelopment will entail. Two issues on which a consensus 
can be reached are that the uses of the waterfront have changcd, 
but that its importance to Burlington remains. What is no less 


true, but perhaps less widely recognized, is that the history of 
the waterfront argues forcefully that decisions about its man- 
agement will reflect the new character of the Queen City and 
do much to shape its futurę. 

Early settlers of Burlington quickly turned the assets of lakę 
and harbor to their economic benefit. The young community 
lay astride the important trade route over Lakę Champlain 
linking New York and Montreal via the Hudson and St. Law- 
rence Rivers, and the heady vision of a prosperous trade with 
Canada dominated much of Burlington's early history. Boats 
stopped at Burlington on their way up and down the lakę, and 
each winter rafts of felled timber bound for Canada were as- 
sembled on the frozen waters of the Winooski River. Early in 
the spring Ira Allen, the Catlins and other merchants would 
load the rafts with pearl ash, potash, iron, shingles, barrcl 
staves, pork, corn and other products of Burlington and its 
hinterland. Once the lakc thawed, these rafts floated north 
through the Richelieu River to Quebec City. As Burlington^ 
resident deist Ethan Allen put lt in a letter to a friend, "Little 
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Ira Allen was so con- 
fident that "Burling¬ 
ton would become a 
place of consequence" 
that he persuaded his 
family to join him in 
purchasing 40,000 acres for an aoerage price 
of less than ten cents an acre. 


is said of Philosophy here. Here our talk is of Bullocks. . . . Wc 
mind carthly things." 

A key mcrchant of this unabashcd matcrialism was whole- 
salcr Gideon King, thc unofficial "admirał of Lakc Champlaln. ,, 
Convinced of the town's commercial potcntial, King estab- 
lished as carly as 1790 a regular trade with Essex and Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. and St. John in Canada. King and his associate, Job 
Boynton, also established a flourishing shipbuilding industry. 
In 1790 alone King had two twenty-five-ton sloops and two 
eight-ton cutters built at the shipyard located at the foot of 
what is now King Street. Nineteen years later at this same 
shipyard, the Winan brothers also built the Vermont, the na- 
tion's second steamship and the first on Lakę Champlain. The 
launching of this ship in 1809 inaugurated morę than a century 
of steamboating on the lakę in which Burlington played a cen¬ 
tral role. 

However, the entrepreneurial zeal of King and other Bur- 




By the early 1870s, Burlington's waterfront was dominated by the lumber trade and the railroads. 


Two years after Law- 
rence Barnes erected a 



waterfront mili, the 
Free Press applaud- 
ed the return of the 
hiss of steamboats, 

"mingled with the snarl of the planing machines 
and the hum of the factories on the lakeshore." 


lington merchants in the 1790s did not extend to improving 
the town's harbor facilities, which consisted of a single log pier 
that could not service large ships because the water was too 
shallow. Merchant sailors on large ships unloaded any goods 
that would float simply by tossing them overboard, while pas- 
sengers and products unsuitable for flotation were ferried in a 
harbor scow. Finally, in 1800 Burlington merchants Zacheus 
Peaslee and Samuel Hickok received a charter from the State 
legislature to build the first permanent wharf. This wharf in¬ 
augurated a series of harbor improvements which eventually 
included additional wharves and dredging and the construction 
of a 900-foot, $150,000 breakwater in 1837. 

Not even the national embargo imposed in 1807 by President 
Thomas Jefferson on all trade with Great Britain (including 
Canada) curtailed Burlington's flourishing trade with its north- 
ern neighbor. The town's merchants merely muttered, pro- 
tested and continued their Canadian business through 
smuggling. However, all this changed in 1812, when the United 
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Antonio and Ernest Pomerleau 
were responsible for restoring 
the Follett House, and refocus- 
ing attention on the waterfront. 


States declared war on Great Britain. The army constructed a 
cannon emplacement overlooking Burlington^ harbor at the 
futurę site of Battery Park, troops used the University of Ver- 
mont's Old Mili as a barracks, and Lakę Champlain became a 
critical naval theater. 

Warfare accomplished what the embargo did not, by hasten- 
ing a re-orientation of Burlington^ commerce away from Can- 
ada and toward the Hudson Valley. The opening of the 
Champlain Canal in 1823 confirmed the new orientation and 
Burlington^ pre-eminence as a lakę port by dramatically re- 
ducing both shipping times and costs to and from New York 
City. Now goods produced in communities as far away as 
Woodstock, Bradford, St. Johnsbury and Derby Linę could be 
drawn by horse teams into Burlington for re-sale in the markets 
of the Hudson Valley. In tum, Burlington merchants provided 
towns of the hinterland with flour, salt, nails and other mer- 
chandise. In 1841, to take advantage of this trade, one of Bur- 


Timothy Follett relished the way his mansion 
dominated the heights above the waterfront. 
According to a yisitor, "the terraced grounds, 
reaching as far as Battery St., were filled 
with winding paths." 


lington's great Wholesale houses, the firm of Follett and 
Bradley, developed a fleet of canal boats with removable masts 
to avoid the transshipment of cargo reąuired of sailing ships. 

The coming of the railroad to Vermont and the Champlain 
Valley in 1849 challenged Burlington's flourishing status as a 
Wholesale trade center. The Vermont Central Railroad, with 
its route connecting Canada and the Connecticut, White and 
Winooski Valleys (only a spur linę ran from Essex Junction 
into Burlington), enabled towns of the Connecticut Valley and 
much of northern and central Vermont to ship goods directly 
to the Boston market. Although Timothy Follett's Rutland and 
Burlington Railroad terminated on the Burlington waterfront 
and used barges and steamboats to carry boxcars across the 
lakę to connecting lines, the coming of the railroad clearly 
diminished Burlington^ importance as a Wholesale market. 
Early in the 1850s the town's economic prospects appeared 
uncertain. 

Ironically, the railroad and a ren°wal of the area's once boom- 


ing lumber trade together produced what University of Ver- 
mont Professor Matthew H. Buckham called an "almost 
wonderful revival of enterprise here." The doubling of Bur¬ 
lington^ population and its incorporation as a city in the 1860s 
marked the change. 

Lumberman Lawrence O. Barnes served as the principal ar- 
chitect of the economic foundations of Burlington^ revival. 
Taking advantage of the raił and water connections, Barnes in 
1856 built the first planing mili on Burlington^ waterfront. 
This innovation enabled Barnes, and those who ąuickly imi- 
tated him, to take advantage both of Burlington's excellent 
water connections with Canada and raił connections to urban 
markets of the eastern United States. From the 1850s into the 
1890s lumber was king in the Queen City. Tons of rough-sawed 
Canadian timher travelled up the Richelieu through the Cham- 
bly Canal and arrived at the lumberyards dotting the crescent 
of Burlington Bay. There large planing mills produced finished 
lumber for shipment to markets all over the United States and 
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W. Seward Webb was one of the founders in 
1892 of the Lakę Champlain Yacht Club , and 

among its first commo- 
dores. The Club's pur- 
poses included "the 
encouragement and 
promotion of yachting , 
boating and naoigation 
on Lakę Champlain." 


the world. The lumber business led to additional land fills 
along the waterfront as the magnates sought storage space for 
stacking timber during the winter months when ice closed 
shipping. Christmas vistas of Burlington^ waterfront in the 
1870s freąuently included stacks of lumber at every available 
location including the breakwater. By 1873 Burlington had be- 
come the third leading lumber port in the United States. The 
lumber boom firmly established Burlington as the largest city 
in Vermont. 

However, the boom did not last. The panie of 1893 marked 
the beginning of the steady decline of both the lumber trade 
and the waterfront. An extension of the breakwater planned 
in 1890 was abandoned. (Rebuilding waited until the 1960s.) 
Competition from western lumber had already taken its toll 
when the Dingley Tariff of 1897 killed the lumber trade which 


With recent zoning changes, Burlington 
gradually banished from the waterfront those 
industries which had once been critical 
to the lake's commercial traffic. 

Today the buildings remain, top, but the 
absence of altemative development leaves 
the area without vitality. Development 
along the city's Southern shoreline, right 
and far right, has thinned considerably 
in the cen tury between the two views, 
but the railroad continues to isolate 
residents from the lakę. 




































Photograph by Roy Berkeley 


depended on Canadian supplies. This confirmed the decline of 
the port. 

The loss of the lumber trade, along with competition from 
railroads and the growing popularity of automobiles and trucks, 
strangled lakę shipping. In 1898 the Rutland Railroad began to 
construct a linę through the Champlain islands, and this linę, 
when completed, rendered the raił ferries from Burlington to 
Plattsburgh obsolete. In the 1920s the superstructure of the 
Chateaugay was cut down to carry autos. Sailing in a sea of 
red ink, steamboat service on Lakę Champlain ceased regular 
operation in 1932. 

As lakę shipping declined, Burlington tumed its back on its 
waterfront. Lumberyards gave way to plumbing and electrical 
supply houses, Wholesale grocers, bottling plants, and moving 
and storage companies which had no connection with lakę 


commerce. These new businesses, seeking inexpensive space, 
moved into the waterfront and blended into the tough tene- 
ment district between Battery and Champlain Streets. 

The Lakę Champlain Yacht Club, described in 1893 as "the 
most prominent club in Burlington," with morę than 200 
members and a large clubhouse at the harbor, mirrored the 
decline of the waterfront. By the late 1930s the association 
used as a clubhouse the old Chateaugay , moored at the Lakę 
Champlain Transportation Company wharf. In the summer the 
members smelled the pungent raw sewage dumped into the 
harbor not far from where teams cut and hauled ice in the 
winter. The waterfront reached its nadir in the 1940s and 
1950s. Only the Lakę Champlain Transportation Company fer- 
rying tourists and autos across the lakę, and the oil barges 
pumping oil and gasoline into the tank farms which littered 


























thc harbor continued the commerce of thc once-proud port. 

In thc 1960s, responding generally to national economic 
prosperity and specifically to the establishment of an IBM man- 
ufacturing complex in nearby Essex Junction, Burlington^ 
economy grew steadily and sometimes dramatically. The 
growth brought new people and new attitudes in its wake. Lakę 
Champlain's diverse recreational sailing, fishing, swimming 
and powerboating potential led many of the city's residents to 
scrutinize the neglect of the city's waterfront. Their ąuestions 
sparked an acrimonious debate that has continued for almost 
two decades. 

In August 1971 the Lakę Champlain Committee, a diverse 
coalition of area residents originally formed in 1963 to fight 
the prospect of a Lakę Champlain seaway connector between 
the Hudson and St. Lawrence Rivers, called for "an end to 
transportation of petroleum products on Lakę Champlain," 
citing "the conseąuences of futurę oil spills." The committee 
also expressed concern about the visual pollution caused by 


the oil tank farms that occupied much of Burlington's water¬ 
front. The General Manager of the Green Mountain Petroleum 
Company reacted ąuickly to the concerns by challenging the 
right of the committee to make such recommendations. "Oil 
has been coming up the Lakę for 40 years," he said. However, 
the committee had struck a sensitive public chord. 

The city responded in 1973 by adopting a major revision of 
its zoning ordinances. Under the new ordinances, which re- 
flected the views of the Lakę Champlain Committee, the ves- 
tiges of lake-borne commerce on the waterfront — tank farms, 
lumber companies, a grain company and salvage yards — be- 
came non-conforming uses. Each received a specific number 
of years, up to thirty, to amortize investment and cease op- 
erations. 

It was now elear that Burlington residents were coming in- 
creasingly to consider the waterfront the city's most valuable 
physical asset. Many local residents looked forward to water¬ 
front redevelopment to parallel the city's major urban renewal 
projects and the revitalization of the commercial center be- 



Burlington architect Colin Lindberg can 
take much credit for giving the city's 
residents some idea of the ivaterfront's 
wondrous potential for deoelopment. 
Howeoer, his dreams, tzvo of which are 
reproduced in tnodels here, have all run 
afoul of either the public or private 
processes, thereby prooing how tangled 
the webs of democracy and 
bureaucracy have grown. 
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"The Lakę Champlain Committee has vigorously 
sought with Burlingtons harbor to balance 
such conflicting concerns as drinking water and 
Waste water discharge. " — R. Montgomery Fischer, 

FORMER YERMONT CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 



ginning along Church Street, but the area proved morę resistant 
to development. In an effort to move plans along, Mayor Gor¬ 
don Paąuette appointed The Burlington Advisory Waterfront 
Board, a broad-based group including aldermen, members of 
the city planning commission and concerned citizens. By vote 
of the Board of Aldermen, the Waterfront Board would report 
to the Planning Commission. The new Board secured a federal 
planning grant, conducted extensive public hearings, and even- 
tually commissioned local architect Colin Lindberg to draft a 
generał plan. However, even before Lindberg had presented his 
study, his work was superceded. TRIAD, Montreal-based de- 
velopers, announced plans for private development of the 
waterfront that featured public access along the lakę, a park, 
apartments, condominiums, a marina and related commercial 
and retail space. 

Each successive group that has madę a serious effort to de- 
velop the waterfront has faced vocal and often contradictory 
local criticism, a complex city and State approval process, prob- 
lems with establishing elear title to some of the property, and 
difficulties with financing. The time when lcading mcrchants 
like Gideon King, Timothy Follett or Lawrence Barnes could 
develop the waterfront as they deemed best had passed. The 
process had become dramatically open, furnishing everyone in 
Burlington a chance to participate. TRIAD ąuickly discovered 
this challenge while trying to secure title to the shoreline filled 
by the Central Vermont Railroad. According to Vermont's pub- 
lic trust doctrine, land created by filling the lakę must be uscd 
for the public good. Whether development of the Central Ver- 
mont land by private owners meets the legał criteria remains 
unclear a decade after TRIAD entered the scene. 

However, as full-scale developmcnt of the waterfront itself 
stalled, piecemeal development began to rehabilitate nearby 
buildings which stood as decaying but prominent vestiges of 
the once-thriving lakę port. Helped by matching funds from a 
$1.2 million federal Economic Development Grant securcd by 
the Vermont Bicentennial Commission in 1975 and funds se¬ 
cured through the Vermont Division of Historie Preservation, 
work began in 1976 on the Ice House, the Gideon King House, 
the old Mcrchants Bank and other structures close to Battery 
Street. 

With the construction underway on Battery Street, the old 


neighborhoods around King and Mapie Streets which had es- 
caped the urban renewal bulldozers of the 1960s formed com- 
munity groups and began to voice their interest in the 
waterfront and related development. Next local developer An¬ 
tonio Pomerleau secured title to the Timothy Follett house 
from the city's Veterans of Foreign Wars post and began to 
restore the 19th century impresario^ Greek Revival mansion. 
When the restoration was complete, the Follett House once 
again reigned over the Burlington skylinc as seen from the lakę 
just as the Parthenon presides over the Acropolis. Morę than 
any other single event, the restoration of this mansion sym- 
bolized Burlington's return to its heritage. 

However, these revitalization projects merely overlooked the 
waterfront itself, which continued to resist development. 
TRIAD entered into an arrangement with Antonio Pomerleau, 
who eventually assumed control of the proposal, and he, in 
turn, hired Colin Lindberg, who generated a comprehensive 
design for the waterfront which mcluded high-rise condomin¬ 
iums, commercial development and a marina. Immediately the 
plan drew the fire of Citizen advocate groups which believed 
it madę the waterfront into a preserve for the affluent while 
isolating most of the population of Burlington. As if these 
complaints were not enough to stall the proposal, it also ran 
into difficulty before the Design Review Board. 

In the meantime, the city won through national competition 
a $2,957,000 Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG), an 
astounding six percent of the entire federal appropriation, to 
prepare the infrastructure for waterfront development. Under 
the UDAG grant the Burlington Planning Commission hired 
landscape architect Paul Flinn. Flinn had begun work on design 
when Pomerleau suddenly withdrew his proposal, citing the 
incompatibility of broad public access and security. Left with- 
out a viable proposal, Burlington had to return the entire 
amount of the UDAG grant. 

The Planning Commission and its chairman, William As- 
wad, who had played a major role in securing the UDAG grant, 
refused to concede defeat. They proposed the city use federal 
entitlement funds to hire the American Cities Corporation, a 
nationally prominent firm of waterfront developers with suc- 
cessful experience in Boston, Baltimore and elsewhere. How- 
ever, the cast of characters had changed. Bernard Sanders's 
surprise victory as an independent in the 1981 mayoral election 
signalled local dissatisfaction with the old-boy network of eon- 



"At least for Burlington, it is not difficult 
to deoelop a waterfront, but it is very diffi¬ 
cult to deoelop a people-oriented waterfront." 

— Burlington Mayor Bernard Sanders 
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ventional politics, and lcd to the city 7 s rcjcction of the Planning 
Commission 7 s attcmpt to hirc developcrs. 

Ali waterfront developmcnt was oncc again stalled until late 
in 1982 whcn a local firm, the Alden Waterfront Corporation, 
entered the field. The principals of the Alden Waterfront Cor¬ 
poration included architect Benjamin Thompson, who had 
worked with the American Cities Corporation, Paul Flinn, and 
a select group of Vermont investors. For awhile waterfront 
development seemed promising and lmminent. The Alden 
Corporation 7 s imaginative concepts excited the crowd that 
viewed its presentation at a packed meeting in Burlington City 
Hall in January 1983, and even drew the grudging approbation 
of Citizen advocates like the Citizens Waterfront Group. None- 
theless, the Alden proposals, which to one Burlingtonian 
"looked like something out of a Fairyland, 77 soon encountered 
the reality of title problems, citizens 7 demands, local politics, 
multiple permit approvals and financing. Some of the princi¬ 
pals withdrew, and the proposal lost its initial momentum. 

Once again the city itself stepped in to ensure that the idea 
of developing the waterfront would remain alive. While pro- 
posing to acąuire title to the Old Union Station at the foot of 
Main Street and the U.S. Naval Reserve property at the end of 
College Street, the City of Burlington agreed with the Alden 
Corp. on a legał stratagem to elear up the title to the twelve 
acres of railroad-filled land, one of the problems standing in 
the way of new UDAG grants necessary for financing. None- 
theless, the latest waterfront proposal remains tangled in the 
cross purposes of financing schemes, citizens 7 groups that want 
fuli access and bicycle and pedestrian paths on the lakeshore, 
developers who must make a reasonable return on large in- 
yestments, the internecine wars of Burlington politics, and the 


generał complexity of deciding the futurę of the waterfront in 
a public arena. 

The latest news is not encouraging. Alden Corporation and 
Burlington city officials who traveled to Washington D.C. in 
late March of this year to explore the possibility of receiving 
another UDAG grant roughly equal to 17 percent of thc pro- 
jected cost of Alden 7 s proposal were informed that such funds 
were not likely to be fortheoming. Ironically, Burlington 7 s own 
burgeoning prosperity appears to stand in the way of the federal 
monies. However, while the city prospers and grows, the water¬ 
front itself remains in limbo, a strip of currently uninviting 
landscape suffering from dwindling industrial use, severely 
limited recreational opportunities and almost no commercial 
activity, which nonetheless separates the city and its residents 
from the finest physical asset the area can boast. 

Burlington has become, as Ira Allen predicted, a place of 
conseąuence. Historically, many of the routes to that conse- 
ąuence have been drawn along lines determined by the eco- 
nomic activity in and around the city's harbor. As Burlington 
mayor Robert Roberts noted in 1912, citizens have tolerated 
"obstructions to the public approaches to the lakę 77 because 
the mercantile business of the harbor was seen as morę im- 
portant. However, the days of the city 7 s commercial czars have 
passed, and so has the public 7 s tolerance of limited access to 
the waterfront. In the months and years ahead this relatively 
narrow ribbon of shoreline and the water which it fronts will 
remain a focus of local interest. It has become plain to everyone 
involved that just as in the past, decisions about the futurę of 
the 25-acre waterfront will be critical in shaping the futurę of 
the Queen City itself. 


Industries such as the Burlington Mfg. Co. set up shop along the waterfront 
in the latter 19th c. to take advantage of water and raił facilities , 
but in so doing they madę the lakę inaccessible to the city's residents. 
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BOOKS 

OF SPECIAL 
V E R M O N T INTEREST 


The TowiTs College: 1800-1915, by David Stameshkin. Mid- 
dlebury College Press, 1985. Hardcover. $15.00 through No- 
vember, $18.00 thereafter. 

Middlebury College is rooted so congenially in its Vermont 
setting that it is difficult to imagine one without the other. 
Location is one reason for this compatibility: Middlebury — 
both the College and the town — are smali communities in a 
smali State. Longcvity also marks the relationship: The College 
has been educating students for 185 years. In stone buildings 
perched on the edge of town, the College emits a sense of 
permanence about its commitment to providing a superb lib¬ 
erał arts education to each student it accepts. 

However, David Stameshkin was not misled by this aura of 
permanence during the eleven years he diligently researched 
the history of Middlebury College and composed this inform- 
ative and lucid narrative. For much of the 19th century the 
College barely survived; its ordeal, Stameshkin says, "seemed 
like a long nightmare in which the school teetered constantly 
on the brink of disaster." Fortunately, the College transformed 
itself in the years preceding World War One, moving from near 
collapse to the eminent respect it justly merits today. In this 
volume Stameshkin explains fully how Middlebury reconciled 
noble objectives with tormenting problems from its founding 
in 1800 to its firm foothold on a beckoning futurę in 1915. 

Interestingly, the College flourished until 1837, annually 
producing almost as many graduates as Harvard. However, a 
cataclysmic decline almost caused the College to disappear in 
1847, and again in 1880, due to a scrics of afflictions that were 
nearly fatal. These crises included economic depression, reli- 
gious turmoil, a fire which destroyed Starr Hall, Civil War 
enlistments, a student revolt that madę the College look silly 
in the national press, high faculty turn-over, and competition 
from the University of Vermont. Indced, on four occasions 
between 1847 and 1915 efforts were madę and pressures exerted 
to unitę Middlebury and UVM. When a clergyman named Cy- 
rus Hamlin became president of Middlebury in 1880, somc 
observers of the College figured he was hired to officiate at 
Middlebury^ funeral because only 39 students were in resi- 
dence, the lowest registration sińce 1802-1803. 

However, Middlebury revived itself, admitting women in 
1883 to bolster enrollment, attracting private gifts from ec- 
centrics like Joseph Battell (whose farm and inn in Ripton 
became the campus of the famous Bread Loaf School of English 
and Writcrs' Conference), and — adroitly, because Middlebury 
has always been a private college — obtaining one-third of its 
annual income by 1915 in public funds appropriated by the 
Vermont Legislature. John Martin Thomas, appointed presi¬ 
dent in 1907, deserves most of the credit for this fund raising 
and legislative wire-pulling. Still, survival did not occur easily; 
women students out-numbered men in 1909-1910 for the First 
timc in Middlebury's history, and fears among the trustees (all 
malcs, needless to say] that the College might bccomc exclu- 
sively a women's school were not abated by talk that Middle¬ 
bury should become the womciTs branch of UVM. 


All this and morę is recounted by Stameshkin — how stu¬ 
dents financed their educations; how they behaved on campus,- 
what careers they pursued after graduation; how Middlebury 
compared with other regional colleges such as Williams, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Hamilton, and Colby ; why and how the 
College temporarily affiliated with medical schools in Castle- 
ton and Woodstock; and how town and gown interacted. Sta¬ 
meshkin also confirms that the College's true founders and 
nurturers were town fathers, thus correcting a continuing mis- 
apprehension that Middlebury was foundcd by ministers with 
scctarian objectives. 

Forthcoming from David Stameshkin is Volume Two of his 
history of Middlebury, carrying the story from 1915 into the 
1980s. It will be left to this seąuel to explain how "the town's 
college" entered the top rank of liberał arts colleges in the 
United States, and it will prompt many friends of Middlebury 
to appreciate doubly the tribulations the College surmounted 
in the 19th century. In the meantime, here is Volume I of the 
chronicie, and it conveys a cogent message: There is nothing 
inevitable about the success a college attains, even a college 
as estimable as Middlebury has become within the recent half 
of its 185 years of history. — Charles T. Morrissey 


The Vermont Political Tradition: And Those Who Helped 
Make It, by William Doyle. Published by William Doyle, 1984. 
$12.50, paperback.* 

Most Vermonters love their State, but many know surprisingly 
little about its history or the people who shaped it. It is not 
that Vcrmonters don't like history or books; rather that books 
written about the state's past for a generał audience are few. 
Several years ago the Governor's Conference on the Futurę of 
Vermont's Heritage cited the lack of a readable text on Ver- 
mont history as a major reason the state's schools offer little 
on the subject. 

State Senator William Doyle, of Montpelier, has attempted 
to fili the void with The Vermont Political Tradition: And 
Those Who Helped Make It. The book offers a whirlwind tour 
of the state's political history, beginning in the 1770s with 
Vcrmont's years as an independent republic, and ending in 1984 
with the election of the state's First woman governor, Made- 
leine Kunin. In between are crammed the highlights of the 
morę than 200 years. 

Unfortunately, the book suffers from its own great ambition 
by trying to tell us too much. Names, elections and years fly 
by with little perspective. The text is choppy, jumping from 
one subject to another and back again (perhaps unavoidable 
considering the span of history included], and many times I 
would have liked morę than a passing reference to a subject 
or person. Consuelo Bailey, elected in 1954 as Vermont's and 
the nation's First woman lieutenant governor, and Act 250, the 
state's pioneering environmental control law, were disposed 
of too ąuickly, without due regard for the extraordinary 
achievement each represents. 

There are also some factual errors — like placing Phil Hoff's 
U.S. Senate bid in 1972 instead of 1970 — but the book is, 
nevertheless, a good, cursory introduction to the people who 
have madę Vermont what it is. The photographs of pohticians 
long gone and political ephemera long lost are alone worth the 
purchase price. — Christopher Graff 

*Availablc through the Yermont Life Bookshelf 
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"In the years sińce we left Clarendon the extemal 
direction of our lives has been south, but the 
internat direction of our lives has been Vermont. 

It is the one place to which we tum from every other." 


W E KEEP coming back to 
Vermont. We come, my 
wife and I, because we 
found so sustaining, rich and won- 
derful the three summers we spent 
here seroing a smali church in the 
late 1960s. At the time we were 
completing dwinity studies in Con¬ 
necticut. Marlyne saw the an- 
nouncement on a bulletin board, and 
soon we had arrwed at the Congre- 
gational Old Brick Church in Clar¬ 
endon. We came back to that church 
not only the next summer, but the 
one after that. In the years sińce, 
the external direction of our lives 
has been south — Connecticut, New 
Jersey, now Virginia — but the in- 


Places in the Heart 

A Scenie Essay 

Words and photographs ternal direction of our Iwes has been 

by David Cain Vermont. It is the one place to 

which we tum from every other. 

We keep coming back because we 
want to share Vermont with our 
daughters, and because Vermont 
will not let go of us. Vermont is the 
right size, a human size. Big enough 
to challenge our imaginations, it is 
not so big as to ooerwhelm them. 

It is inexhaustible yet finite, manage- 
able but not domesticated. 

In Vermont the people are places. 
The residents have dwelt in one 
place long enough to form it and to 


be formed by it. People and places 
do not compete with one another. 
Indeed, one is the reflection of the 
other, the way to the other. There is 
a fit between the inhabitants and the 
mountains; a congruence of charac- 
ter; a resonance of respect, compan- 
ionship, independence, intimacy. 

You can see it in the farms that 
meet the hillsides or in a neighbor 
watering her garden plot. In exercis- 
ing her freedom, she is also doing 
the bidding of the land the hills have 
temporarily granted to her. 

In Vermont the mountains do not 
yield to the oillages; they sustain 
them. The oillages don't encumber 
the mountains; they set them off, 
adding the figurę which shows their 
scalę. The same mountain seen from 
another side is another mountain — 
if you can find a different view of it, 
that is. Some mountains, like 
Shrewsbury Peak, are elusioe. They 
hide behind others. You have to 
know just where to look. The moun¬ 
tains have personalities. Some sides 
you never see. You never see the 
mountain you are on. 

In Vermont, I often try my fam- 
ily's patience exploring roads. "Who 
cares which road goes where?" asks 
a familiar voice. I do. I care in part 
because I do not have to care, and 
because the way matters here as 
much as the where. I follow the 
roads up and down and around, 
auoiding if possible the ones I know. 
(You never know a road until 
you've traueled it in both direc- 
tions.) Morę often than not, there is 
one morę road to take, slipping off 
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Yershire 



"In Vermont, you know you 
have been everywhere you 
need to be, gone every- 
where you need to go." 

seductiuely to the left through shad- 
ows or curving invitingly to the 
right through spots of sunlight. 

That road leads to others; the pro- 
cess is never ending. 

In Vermont, the light lets loose. 

It is dwided by the mountains, gath- 
ered in the meadows. It spins straw 
and, indeed, the entire landscape 
into gold, making of every field and 
pond, every barn and haystacked 
hillside, a picture of special lure. 

In Vermont you can go from one 
place to another. You can drive from 


lots of places to lots of other places 
in a single day, yet know you have 
been somewhere. You know you 
have been eoerywhere you need to 
be, gone eoerywhere you need to go. 
Place gives way to place. A conspir- 
acy of sorts obtains between the 
mountains and the towns. Each 
town fits a valley. Ahead, the hills 
begin and the town ends, but be- 
yond the hills rolls out another rest- 
ing place for a steeple and a storę. 
Each of these pockets is another little 
human gesture of precariously stable 
exuberance. 

That's part of it, part of why we 
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South of New Haven Junction 


come back: because Vermonł is hu- 
man and entices us to be human, 
too. Perhaps it is because Vermont 
is most often a refuge for us, a place 
to steal a few days from the racing 
calendar, that we behold it in this 
way, but I think it goes beyond this. 

Many years ago on a soft August 
eoening after a church supper we de- 
cided to take the valley roads south 
from Pittsford and along Otter 
Creek. At the Gorham Cooered 
Bridge we stopped, ooercome by the 
pastorał scene framed by the bridge's 
arched entrance. We looked until the 
light was gone, but even in the dark 
we knew the scene was still there — 
and we were glad, as I am glad to 
celebrate Yermont from afar. 



Gorham Coyered Bridge in Pittsford 
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Chesamore Hall , built in 1830 to house Johnsotds Nortnal School, 
is one of three buildings given new life by the Studio School. 


THE YERMONT STUDIO SCHOOL 


A dramatic change occurs in the 
way people view their town when 
.thcy see artists setting up easels 
along Main Street to capture the street- 
scape. When seen on canvas through an 
artist's eyes, home never looks the same. 
Often art itself takes on a fresh meaning. 

Such a change of perception took place 
in Johnson last summer when the Ver- 
mont Studio School opened its doors to 
its first session of 35 students. Artists of 
all ages traipsed over the thresholds 
armed with portfolios, easels and fresh 
yiewpoints. However, the opening of the 
school provoked morę than a change of 
provincial pcrspective ; it reawakened 
civic pride in Johnson, where neglected 
town buildings that had been rehabili- 
tated for the art students kindled the 
community's interest in its own heritage 
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By Nancy Crowe 
Photographs by 
Paul O. Boisyert 


and where the sudden proliferation of art 
sparked interest in and support for Ver- 
mont artists. 

Vermont Studio School is the realiza- 
tion of five years of dreaming and schem- 
ing by Jonathan Gregg, a northern 
Vermont designer and builder tumed 
painter, and his friend of 25 years, Fred 
Osborne, Director of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the oldest art 
school in the nation. During that half 
decade the two men spent many hours 


sitting on the back porch of Johnson^ 
C.H. Stearns Mili, gazing across the Gi- 
hon River as it tumbled around the ruins 
of a water-driven grist mili to the long- 
abandoned Old Town Hall and, up- 
stream, to deteriorating Chesamore Hall, 
built in 1830 to house the Johnson Nor- 
mal School. While the two fnends sat, 
they worked to give their dream practical 
shape. Their imaginations, and eventu- 
ally their plans, focused on "the perfect 
art school," where creativity and inspi- 
ration would give working artists the 
needed support to develop their talents 
as "avenues to self knowledgc and aware- 
ness." 

When Chesamore Hall was put up for 
sale, the opportunity arose to give those 
dreams a home. The newly mcorporated, 
non-profit Yermont Studio School, with 























Gregg and Osborne as its principal offi- 
cers and co-directors, purchased the 
building, which had been vacant sińce 
Johnson State College moved two pro- 
grams out of the building three years ear- 
lier. Until the sale, local residents had 
worried that, like other historie build- 
ings on Main Street, Chesamore would 
suffer from a prolonged period of disuse. 
Its revival as studio space for the new art 
school put an end to those fears. 

Quickly Gregg and Osborne also leased 
the Old Town Hall, which had been va- 
cant for 20 years. They renovated the 
building and converted it into a lecture 
and life drawing studio. Just across the 
Gihon River, the C. H. Stearns Mili, 
which housed Gregg's construction firm, 
was converted to faculty housing, offices 
and a dining hall. The success of the ren- 
ovations was recognized not just by the 
Preservation Trust of Vermont, which 
awarded the renovators commendations 
for their achievements, but by the resi¬ 
dents of Johnson, too, who began to take 
a second look at the town's architectural 
heritage. Moreover, the restoration of 
these three buildings allayed any doubts 
that might have lingered in the minds of 
townspeople about the positive benefits 
in storę for Johnson with the addition of 
an art-school. According to one lifelong 
resident, "It was good to see these old 
buildings being used again." 

As the renovation work progressed, the 
co-directors completed work on the 
schooPs philosophical foundations. The 
advisory board they created included 
Wolf Kahn, Helen Frankenthaler, Neil 
Wellever, Frank Stella, Isamu Noguchi, 
and Alice Ncel. These practicing and 
successful artists would provide the 
depth of field that was a prereąuisite to 
establishing an art school with validity 
and vitality. 

Meanwhile, fund-raising proceeded 
apace throughout the Northeast as sev- 
eral of Gregg's friends and former clients, 
as well as Osborne's acąuaintances, 
signed on as flag wavers and contributors 
to the new yenture. The Union Bank of 
Morrisville, which had withdrawn its 
own bid on Chesamore to support the 
fledgling school, extended a linę of credit, 
and local contractors offered supplies and 
labor at discount rates. Posters were sent 
to colleges and universities. Advertise- 
ments were placed in art magazines. 

In response to the publicity, inąuiries 
began to pour in. By opening day last 
June, each of the 35 slots in the three 
summer sessions was filled, many with 
scholarship students. Twenty percent of 
those enrolled were Yermonters. 



Lectures, critiques and lots of 
application are the foundation 
of the schooTs curriculum. 


That First summer was hectic. Plumb- 
ers and painters freąuently worked 
around artists in the studios. The school 
offered free classes for local children. Vis- 
itors toured daily, and crowds came 
weekly to the Old Town Hall for lectures 
by some of the country's foremost artists. 
However, even within the First weeks of 
opening and despite the pace, Gregg and 
Osborne began to feel that they were 
within sight of their goal of creating an 
mtense, inspiring place for working art¬ 
ists that would rank among the country's 
top art schools. 

Clare Romano, one of nine instructors 
hired for the summer sessions, embodies 
the artistic and spiritual principles on 
which the school was founded. Chair- 
man of the printmaking department at 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, she has a rep- 


utation as a topnotch teacher. She is en- 
ergetic and articulate. Her every 
sentence rings with understanding and 
inspiration, and her students cherish her 
for this. 

In Romano's summer class at the Ver- 
mont Studio School, she urged Dennis 
Fincke, a student from Rochester, N.Y., 
to abandon his daily menu of still-life 
drawing in his studio and to yenture out- 
side, where he could find the shapes he 
wanted to draw but in a morę yibrant 
setting. There, sandwiched among the 
businesses on Main St., he discovered the 
Johnson Diner. As he used his charcoals 
to draw one sketch after another of the 
diner, Fincke bridged a chasm from a pe¬ 
riod of artistic staleness to a new-found 


ąuality of drawing and painting that won 
the support of faculty and students. 

At a critiąue held the last day of the 
last session, with all 35 students dis- 
playing their work on the four walls of a 
huge studio, Romano and others evalu- 
ated each studenTs progress, comparing 
it to a personal growth. Romano was par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about Fincke's ar¬ 
tistic transformation. "You began the 
session with those pinks and blues which 
drove me up the wali," she said. "Now 
your stuff is really beautiful. You needed 
to go through a transition and discomfort 
period as we all do when we are ready to 
make progress." 

Romano believes that the curriculum 
and program at the Vermont Studio 
School inspires a necessary search and 
struggle within the schooPs students. 
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Robin Nuse and Bill Ransotn, above and 
ńght, were two of many Vermont Studio 
School students who found the local 
landscape a challenging subject for 
their aesthetic exercises. Sam Kerson 
and Megan Battey, below and bottom, 
were among the fortunate State artists 
to participate in the school's late- 
summer Yermont Yisual Artists' Week. 



For information regarding the Vermont Studio School, which 
can arrange academic credit, contact Vermont Studio School, 
Johnson, VT 05656 or cali (802) 635-7000. 
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Artists are encouraged, sometimes prod- 
ded, to cast off the tried and true to make 
way for fresh ąualities and inventions. In 
the process, she says, their commitment 
to art is reborn. 

Al Blaustein, another member of the 
Studio SchooPs summer faculty who reg- 
ularly teaches at Pratt, believes that the 
Vermont Studio School offers its stu- 
dents a uniąue environment. "The ab- 
sence of interruptions and obligations 
shared by the student-artists creates a 
feeling of being on a ship: The rest of the 
world has disappeared and what is left is 
very intense and meaningful," he says. 
"Because the focus is so very keen, stu- 
dents are ripe to soak up a multitude of 
ideas, from one another, from faculty and 
visiting artists, and from a kind of artistic 
spirit which is let loose in the process." 

According to the philosophy of its 
founders, however, the Vermont Studio 
School has a regional responsibility to 
fulfill in addition to these curricular ob- 
jectives. "Raising the public conscious- 
ness of the calibre of art in Vermont and 
raising the morale of the artists them- 
selves is as important as any other of the 
schooPs course goals," Gregg says. This 
explains why, in late August, following 
the regular summer sessions, the Ver- 
mont Studio School opened its doors to 
38 Vermont artists, offering each of them 
an all-expenses-paid opportunity to par- 
ticipate in Vermont Visual Artists 7 
Week. Utilizing art faculty from Ver- 
mont colleges, and the intense, suppor- 


available to a large group of working Ver- 
mont artists — most on very tight 
budgets — to gather and work, collec- 
tively and individually, with artistic sup- 
port and criticism from resident faculty. 
A month later a celebration of that week 
was marked by a show at the Mad River 
Barn in Waitsfield which featured oils, 
acrylics, water colors, pastels and sculp- 
ture. 

In describing her reaction to the week 
of intensive work at the Studio School, 
Patricia Killian, an artist from White 
River Junction, was unabashedly enthu- 
siastic. "I came away from the week with 
a sense of promise and hope for artists 
that I hardly thought possible before the 
program/' she said. "The depth of learn- 
ing, the warm sharing among all of us 
and the special ąuality of inspiration that 
happened in such a short period are re- 
markable." 

Killian's observations underscore the 
essence of the Vermont Studio School, 
where promoting a climate of supportive 
artistic and personal growth is para- 
mount. This year, an additional one or 
two Vermont Visual Artists' Weeks will 
be offered in the autumn, contingent on 
funding, as well as six three-week sum¬ 
mer sessions. "What we hope to revive 
here," says Gregg, "is a reverence for the 
basie principles that have been in art 
from the beginning; an openness to ques- 
tions that come from the heart and from 
the spirit that artists need to create and 
express." vcr> 


tive format developed during the 
previous nine weeks, the school created 
a short session which, in the words of 
Essex Junction artist Lois Foley, "had the 
effect of a sabbatical, a year's worth of 
therapy." 

Such a week was the first opportunity 


Co-founder Jon Gregg hopes to 
provide artists not just with 
skills but with inspiration. 


Fred Osbome's five-year dream 
of "the perfect art school " 
was finally realized last June. 














VIGNETTES OF 
YERMONTERS 
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Gilbert Raynor 


G ilbert Raynor of Danby is — by his own admission 
— the world's greatest mventor. It's an admission that 
suggests a pause nnght be in order; a touch of scrutiny 

applied. 

We 7 re not talking about a fellow who claims that he has 
come up with some mighty innovative ideas in his lifetime. 
We 7 re not even talking about someone who suggests that he 7 s 
years ahead of his time. We 7 re describing, and ąuoting, Gil 
Raynor, a 64-year-old retired Air Force officer, who lives with 
his wife on a 16-acre mini-farm in what is locally known as 
Danby Four Corncrs. Fic States, with neither diffidence nor 
bluster, that he is the world 7 s greatest inventor. Or at least, 
and this is the only concession offered, the world's greatest 
"unrecognized" inventor. "1 haven 7 t really been discovered 
yet , 77 he says. 77 But it 7 s true . 77 

Now when a person describes himself that unflinchingly, a 
few assumptions come to mind. In fact, they become almost 
inescapable. Either Gil Raynor is an extreme eccentric, or he 7 s 
an immoderate egocentric, or hc's one heck of a talented tink- 
erer. The people in Danby who know Raynor — and that in- 
cludes a pretty healthy percentage of the population because 
they 7 ve elected him town auditor, town moderator and a mem- 
ber of the school board — would ąuickly dismiss the first two 
assumptions. Eccentric, he 7 s not. He comes up with some un- 
usual ideas, his neighbors will say, and he has an amazingly 
wide rangę of knowledge, but he 7 s certainly not daft. Nor is he 
egocentric. In fact, the demeanor of this striking gentleman 
(he looks like what central casting would come up with for a 
retired Air Force officer) tends to veer in the opposite direction. 
So what 7 s left? 


/7 Gil Raynor is almost impossible to describe , 77 says his 
neighbor Betty White. 77 He 7 s just a super person, but the amaz- 
mg thing is that hc 7 s willing to drop anything he 7 s doing to 
help out anyone else. And he always seems to come up with 
the right Solutions. He 7 s just incredible . 77 

That kind of praise is almost standard from the folks in 
Danby, and these aren 7 t people who are easily impressed. 
Danby is Vermont being unpretentious. It 7 s a solid, no-non- 
sense place, and when the Raynors moved there nine years ago, 
after he retired from the service, they fit in perfectly. 

7 Tve always had an mterest in mechamcs , 77 Raynor says, 
drawing on his bent-stem pipę. 77 In the Air Force, I was a main- 
tenance officer and we had a problem with one of our planes 
— the C-133 transport. The propellers weren 7 t working right, 
and my job was to solve that problem . 77 He pauses, and when 
he resumes, the inflection is closer to bemusement than self 
congratulation. /7 Apparently I was successful. Those planes 
stayed in service for ten morę years . 77 

In Danby, there are no planes that need fixing but there are 
plenty of other things that do. 77 Lots of farmers around here 
have problems with their machines and stuff, and they come 
to me for advice. Someone needs help repairing a cylinder on 
a back hoe or someone else has some logging eąuipment that 
isn 7 t working the way lt should. And I can help out with that. 

I really love working with machines, and finding Solutions to 
problems . 77 

But is that how he makes his living? 

77 Oh no , 77 he says, almost startled. 77 I can 7 t charge people for 
that kind of work. They try to pay me, but I won 7 t let them. 
I 7 m having too much fun to take money for it. And I 7 m learning 
at the same time. I'm gettmg what you might cali a 7 diversified 
education . 7 77 

The way Raynor does make a living is by manufacturing an 
elevated chair for tennis umpires. He assembles the chairs with 
Steel, spruce and white pine in the sheep barn he has converted 
into a workshop, and ships them all over the country. 7/ It keeps 
me busy , 77 he allows. /7 And I don 7 t think there 7 s anyone else 
in the United States who makes this kind of chair . 77 

Raynor 7 s real passion, however, and his reason for proclaim- 
mg himself the world 7 s greatest inventor, is energy. Specifi- 
cally, preserving energy. 

7 Tve invented all sorts of things in my life, but the real 
significant one is still in the design and drawing stage / 7 he 
says. 77 You 7 ve heard of the internal combustion engine? Weil, 
it 7 s fine, as far as it goes. But it wastes over 80 percent of the 
energy it uses — out of the exhaust system, the cooling system, 
and just simple friction . 77 

Raynor 7 s engine, which he calls an external combustion en- 
gine, wastes almost no gasoline. Or at least that 7 s what he 
claims, and he 7 s a difficult guy to disbelieve. 

77 My engine reuses the energy mstead of wasting it in the 
atmosphere. And we need something like that. Oil is going to 
run out sooner or later. There 7 s no doubt about that , 77 he says. 
77 My invention will just help make that happen later . 77 

At the moment, Raynor is looking for private funding to put 
together a prototype of his engine. He also has plans for a 
windmill that would be morę efficient than any similar gen¬ 
erator of energy. There are also less ambitious items — a tennis 
racket holder, an overhead door design, lots of things. 

7 / That 7 s the problem with me , 77 he says. 7/ I look at things and 
think to myself, 7 Jeez, I can do that a better way . 7 77 

And he usually can. With no problem. Gilbert Raynor of 
Danby may just be exactly what he claims to be. The world 7 s 
greatest. c en 
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TOWNS OF TALL TREE! 










F ive Vermont towns — Ferdinand, 
Lewis and Averill in the far north- 
east; Somerset and Glastenbury in 
the Southwest — have certain things in 
common: miles of dense forest, acres of 
bogs, half a dozen mountain ridges, a few 
remote bodies of water, and scarcely a 
permanent resident. They contain little 
open land and no operating farms. Hu¬ 
mań interior access is limited largely to 
those in lumber trucks or on snów ma- 
chines, and to intrepid hikers with boots, 
skis or snowshoes on their feet. The 
towns tend to be snow-clogged in winter, 
water-logged in spring, black fly-ridden 
in summer, and frost-bitten in fali. The 
real estate therein is held mostly by large 
paper corporations. On an acre-by-acre 
basis, it's probably not worth much. 

Not surprisingly, farming in these 
towns went the way of the mule decades 
ago. What land is not too steep to upend 
a wagon is liberally sprmkled with boul- 
ders, large and smali; scratch the topsoil 
and, likely as not, one discovers granite. 
The mountains are not lofty but the trees 
are tali; one can hike for miles and find 
not a single view worthy of awe. What 
one does find, beyond the desolation of 
heavy logging activity, is the solitude of 
deep woods; signs of deer, bear, moose 
and myriad other creatures; and an oc- 
casional lonely pond rimmed with ever- 
greens and wildly beautiful. Ferdinand, 
Lewis, Averill, Somerset and Glasten¬ 
bury are not uniąue in these respects, of 
course; much the same might be said of 
many other remote, bypassed areas of the 
State. The five, nonetheless, are umąuely 
distinguished: Having no morę than a 
handful of residents, they enjoy, so to 
speak, no local government. These are 
Vermont's only unorganized towns. 

Ferdinand is pie-shaped. Each long side 
stretches approximately 12 miles to a 
southeasterly apex just below Maidstone 
Lakę. This is rough, mountainous coun¬ 
try. The high point is sprawling, multi- 
summited Seneca Mountain, whose two 


By Jack Cook 

Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 
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Principal peaks — each morę than 3000 
feet above sea level — are morę than two 
miles apart. Near Ferdinand's east edge 
is, incongruously, West Mountain. It 
once boasted a Hre tower; with care, the 
fire warden's trail to the top can still be 
followed, but it is a long trek south from 
the nearest paved road. (According to the 
topographic maps there are also two hill- 
ocks m Ferdinand, both named Buli 
Mountain.) Sitting prettily between 
West and Seneca Mountains, not far from 
the town's geographical center, is an iso- 
lated body of water known as South 
America Pond. No one seems to know 
how it acąuired lts name, but perhaps the 
name derives from the pond's difficult 
access. To reach it, one must negotiate 
Ferdinand Bog, a two-and-a-half mile 
long and, in places, mile-wide bog which 
viewed through the swamp alders in the 


dian border a few years ago. "That ruined 
it," she says. 

In 1948, when Mrs. Anms moved to 
Ferdinand, the town had 22 residents, 
just as there are today. "But a couple of 
places burned down and the people 
moved away," she says. "The barn at the 
Brochu farm next to us burned. Gerard 
Brochu lost 44 cows. They had nine chil- 
dren and, after the family left, Ferdinand 
had but six residents. But the families 
that stayed got bigger, and today we have 
second and third generation people here. 
Now we're back to 22, and soon it will 
be 26. A couple with two children is 
building a house down the road a ways." 

Forty years ago every homestead on the 
highway was a working dairy farm, Mrs. 
Anms recalls. Ali the farms are gone 
now. The Annises own 140 acres, but Mr. 
Annis works at a furniture factory in Is- 


adjoining town called Wenlock. It lured 
even fewer settlers than Ferdinand - 
which ltself lured few — and was later 
diwied up between Ferdinand and the 
neighbonng town of Brighton. FIowever ; 
Wenlock was also the name given Fer- 
dinand's first post office. Like Wenlock 
itself, the post office failed to prosper: 
Opened in 1881, it closed in 1887. In 
1918 another Ferdinand post office 
opened for business. It also languished, 
and closed in 1923. 

Don Quixote, lover of hopeless causes, 
would feel at home in the mhospitable 
town of Lewis, immediately north of Fer¬ 
dinand. Lewis comprises 25,537 acres, 
half of which are rough, scraggly moun- 
tains; one-quarter of which sink into a 
vast morass known as Yellow Bogs ; and 
the other ąuarter of which are best de- 



One would be hard pressed to say that Rt. 105 goes to Ferdinand. Morę accurately , it goes through the town. 


half-light of dusk is nothing short of pri- 
mordial. 

Ferdinand's 22 residents make it the 
most densely populated of the five un- 
organized towns. Yet, the name is not 
to be found on Vermont's official high¬ 
way map. Lacking a communal center 
about which to cluster, its homes rangę 
along and near the only paved road, 
Vermont 105, which cuts across Ferdi- 
nand's apex on its way west to Island 
Pond. 

Irene Annis grew up in Island Pond, 
but has lived in Ferdinand nearly 40 
years, longer than anyone else currently 
living in the town, with one exception. 
Her husband, Darrell, was born and 
raised there. Next door to their home 
Mrs. Anms operates a gift shop she began 
in 1972. It was a good business until In¬ 
terstate 91 was completed to the Cana- 


land Pond. Aside from the strugghng gift 
shop and a dressmaking business also run 
by Mrs. Annis, Ferdinand's economy 
rests on a smali mapie syrup enterpnse 
run by her sister and brother-in-law, and 
logging. Motioning toward the forest on 
either side of Vermont 105, Mrs. Annis 
says, "There's nothing back in there ex- 
cept logging roads, hunting camps, and 
swamp. Oh yes — and moose. We see 
moose all the time, right near the 
house." 

Ferdinand dates back to October 12, 
1761, when Benning Wentworth, the 
royal governor of New Hampshire, 
granted it to a gaggle of Connecticut land 
speculators and named it for Karl Wil¬ 
helm Ferdinand of Brunswick-Lunen- 
berg, a German prince related to George 
III of England. The following day Went¬ 
worth granted the same speculators an 


scribed as something in between. The 
town has never supported a village, a de- 
cent road, a post office, a school or a 
church, because it has never had — not 
before or sińce Wentworth granted it, on 
June 29, 1762, to the same would-be de- 
velopers who eight months earlier were 
granted Ferdinand — even one perma- 
nent resident. True, the U.S. census for 
1900 reports a population of eight, but 
all these men were transient woodchop- 
pers, living in temporary logging camps. 

Lewis Mountain, 2575 high, overlooks 
Lewis Pond on the Southwest. Both are 
reachable through a combination of log¬ 
ging road, jeep trail, hiking path and 
pluck. One point of entry into this 
wilderness is from Vermont 105 in Fer¬ 
dinand, at a turnout just west of the in- 
tersection of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and the highway. Mounted on a boulder 
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beside thc turnout is a plaąue stating: 

Stewart H. Holbrook Memoriał 
Tree Farm 

33,000 acres located in Essex, 
Orleans, and 
Cale don i a Counties. 

Aut hor, Historian, 

Vermont Native Son. 

Dedicated in his honor by 
International Paper 
1965 

From there a rather good logging road, 
as logging roads go, heads north, crosses 
the North Branch of the Nulhegan River 
in approximately a mile, and in another 
two miles crosses the linę into Lewis. 
There is little enticement to leave one's 
car and tramp around, however. The road 
keeps mostly to Iow ground, and in Lewis 
Iow ground means swamp. Nor is there 
much enticement to continue dnving. 
After Crossing rough bridges over what 
the topographic map identifies as Yellow 
Branch, and then Logger Branch, both of 
which feed the great, thirsty ąuagmire of 
Yellow Bogs, the road becomes notice- 
ably stony and alarmingly damp. Only 
the incorrigibly quixotic need press on. 

Those Connecticut businessmen who 
were granted Lewis and Ferdinand were 
also granted 19 other tracts that together 
covered half of what is today Essex 
County. Samuel Averill, their leader, 
perhaps believed the 38-square-mile 
grant directly northeast of Lewis was 
among the best. In any event, that is the 
one named after him. So, too, are the pair 
of good-sized lakes it contains — Averill 
and Little Averill. The sluggish stream 
that connects them is, of course, Averill 
Creek. 

For years it seemed that Averill would 
go the way of Lewis. Before 1830 it had 
no residents; that year it became popu- 
lated with one. However, the next decade 
was a period of great expansion, with the 
population soaring by 1000 percent to 
eleven. By 1880 it was 48, and that was 
its peak. Today the count is back down 
to eleven, all of whom live in the north- 
ernmost segment of the town, and for 
good reason. Here are AyerilLs two roads. 
Neither is paved. 

Two miles down one of those roads is 
Quimby Country, one of AyerilLs Prin¬ 
cipal activities. This sprawling and iso- 
lated resort, which has been luring some 
families for morę than half a century, 
consists of a central lodge and dimng 
hall, a recreation building and a couple 
of dozen cottages, each one named for a 
fishing fly ("Dusty Miller/' "Parmache- 



WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The State Data Center, fussy about 
nomenclature, notes that Ferdinand, 
Lewis and Averill are morę properly 
called "townships" than towns be- 
cause they have never been orga- 
nized. Glastenbury and Somerset 
both were once organized, and thus 
were bona fide towns. After the leg- 
islature's action in 1937, they were 
officially called "unorganized 
towns." In an effort to deflect con- 
fusion, "town" is the term used in 
this article for all five. 

The area of land involved varies 
from approximately 28 square miles 
(Somerset) to 53 (Ferdinand). How- 
ever, the geography is nearly every- 
where a bit muddy. For example, the 
yillage of Averill lies not within the 
town of Averill, but just outside its 
borders in the town of Norton. If the 
yillage were a sneeze farther north, 
it would be in neither Ayerill nor 
Norton, but Canada. 

Vermont's unorganized towns are 
run by gubernatorially appointed 
"supervisors," one for each of the 
three counties involved (Windham, 
Essex and Bennington). However, 
the unorganized towns do handle a 
few of their own affairs. A six-per- 
son planning commission for the Es- 
sex County towns of Ayerill, Lewis 
and Ferdinand issued nine zoning 


permits in 1983. Seven involved al- 
terations to hunting camps. Not sur- 
prisingly, unorganized towns have 
no schools. School-age children, of 
which there were six in the five 
towns in 1983, are sent to the schools 
of neighboring towns. For that ser- 
vice the unorganized towns are 
charged tuition and transportation. 

In all five towns taxes are modest. 
Not only are there few scholars to 
school, there are few roads to main- 
tain and no town halls to heat. Each 
year the unorganized towns raise 
morę money in taxes than they need, 
a situation that has caused a few 
problems. Rather than being re- 
funded to the taxpayers, the surplus 
is distributed to the surrounding 
towns. A short while ago the legis- 
lature, which has the statutory 
power to fix the tax ratę in unorga¬ 
nized towns, decided that a tax ratę 
of $3 per $100 of yaluation for the 
unorganized towns of Essex County 
was too Iow and decided to raise it 
to $4. The 22 residents of Ferdinand 
and the 11 in Ayerill demonstrated 
that, while they might be unorga¬ 
nized, they were anything but dis- 
organized. After a spirited fight, 
they succeeded in keeping the tax 
ratę at $3. 
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For many years a lumber mili was responsible 
for sustaining Ferdinand's barely solvent 
post office. Logging is still the major 
economic activity in a town where 
moose probably outnumber people. 




"1 went hunting once 50 years ago 
with a friend. We got completely lost, 
. . . and when it got dark, 1 realized 
neither oj us had any idea how 
to get back." Oliver Cormier 
never went back into those woods. 


Oliver and Victoria Cormier; left, have 
lived in Averill most of their lives. 
For forty years they both worked at 
Quimby Country, the town's major 
attraction. That resort, pictured 
at right, is still luring fishermen 
and wildertiess lovers to isolated 
62-acre Forest Lakę. 
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WATT'S AHEAD 


A proposal has been madę to erect 
through Averill, Lewis and Ferdi- 
nand a 450-kilovolt direct current 
linę capable of carrying 2,000 mega- 
watts of electric power from Quebec 
into the United States. The towers 
supporting the linę would be 95 feet 
high and would reąuire a 200-foot 
right-of-way. Over time, according 
to the engineers, the Steel would 
weather to a dark brown. Extending 
through the uninhabited western- 
most corner of Averill and the wild 
south and southeastern portion of 
Ferdinand, the linę would neatly bi- 
sect Lewis. 

While the proposal itself has been 


generating some controversy, partic- 
ularly among environmentalists who 
fear its effects on the wilderness 
through which the power linę will 
pass, it has not caused concern 
among the year-round residents of 
Averill and Ferdinand. "I really hav- 
en't heard of anyone who is against 
it," says Irene Annis, who knows 
every resident of Ferdinand. Of 
course, there has been no comment 
whatsoever from residentless Lewis, 
but if anyone could find a hospitable 
spot on which to homestead, he 
would find in this debate the rare 
opportunity to be a lone voice crying 
in the wilderness. 


nee Belle," "Silver Doctor," "Yellow 
May"). The buildings stretch along one 
side of 62-acre Forest Lakę. 

The resort began as Cold Spring Camp, 
a fishing camp established by Charles M. 
Quimby in 1894. When he died in 1919, 
the property was taken over by his 
daughter, Hortense. Miss Quimby, who 
never married, became something of a 
legend in these parts. She changed the 
name to Cold Spring Club, replaced the 
fishing shacks with cottages, and opened 
a family wilderness resort. When Miss 
Quimby died in 1967, some of the long- 
time guests were worried that a place 
they had come to love would also die. So 
they bought it, and once again changed 
the name, this time to Quimby Country, 
Inc. Today the resort is managed, with 
the help of a Staff of up to 16, by June 
LaRou, who was Hortense Quimby's sec- 
retary for many years. "We're thinking 
of renaming it again," she laughs. 
"Moose Country. We're seeing morę of 
the critters all the time these days." 

01iver Cormier believes it is the bur- 
geoning moose population and not Ver- 
mont's controversial doe season that is 
responsible for an apparently declining 
deer population in Averill. "They take 
the food the deer would eat," he says. He 
himself is not a hunter, he adds. Cormier, 
75, and his wife, Victoria, 71, celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary last Sep- 
tember. They have lived in the town of 
Averill most of their lives. "I went hunt- 
ing once 50 years ago with a friend," he 
says. "We got completely lost. We were 
somewhere up on the East Branch of the 
Nulhegan, and when it got dark I realized 
neither of us had any idea how to get 
back. There was a lot of snów, but it was 
so black we couldnT see our tracks. And 
oh, it was cold! We were not dressed 
warm, and we had no matches. Not even 
a flashlight." Along about 2 or 3 a.m., 
both of them exhausted and near panie, 
they heard voices. A party of hunters, 
alerted by his bride of a few months, had 
been able to follow their tracks. 01iver 
Cormier never went back into those 
woods. 

He also does not fish, although 847- 
acre Averill Lakę is reported to be well 
supplied with salmon, lakę trout, golden 
trout and rainbow trout. Dozens of sum- 
mer camps rim the northwest shore of 
the lakę, which the town's second road 
hugs. Until recently Cormier caught not 
fish, hut fishermen. He supplied them 
with mght crawlers, crawfish and min- 
nows, the latter trapped out on the lakę. 
He gave that up four years ago after his 
metal boat tipped over and he very nearly 
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failed to make it to shore. He remembers 
best how cold the water was. The month 
was May. Ice was still in the lakę. "It 
was time to quit," he smiles. 

Like many of the residents of Averill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cormier both worked at 
Quimby Country most of their lives - 
he as a chef, she as a chambermaid. He 
recalls that when he started there in 1932 
he worked seven days a week, for which 
Miss Quimby paid him $15 plus board 
and room. Mrs. Cormier received $6 a 
week. Ten years ago they retired, and 
now they run a continuous garage and 
porch sale from their home of 42 years. 
It is just off Vermont 114, which for a 
few hundred yards spans the northerly 
tip of Averill a hair's breadth helów the 
Canadian border. "Oh, we don't make 
any money at it," he laughs. "But it's 
good for Yicky. It brings in people for her 


1979 his retreat became his base of op- 
erations; he has lived there ever sińce. 
Don and Kathy Giroux, the town's two 
other year-round residents, are also for- 
mer weekenders. "No, it's not lonely," 
Mr. Moffett says. "On summer week- 
ends as many as 30 or 40 cars and trucks 
go by, all with boats and canoes on them, 
headed for the reservoir. In the winter 
people come up to their camps. There's 
a real community here." 

Somerset, with just over 18,000 rugged 
acres, is the smallest of Vermont's un- 
orgamzed towns. Two thousand of those 
acres are straddled by five-mile-long So¬ 
merset Reservoir. Somehow it looks out 
of scalę for Vermont. Perhaps it is the 
spruce and fir surrounding the reservoir 
that imparts the lonely, desolate feeling 
of a northern Maine lakę. Construction 
on the huge earthworks that dams the 


bows. He does not hunt. "I prefer to look 
at the deer," he says, which he sees in 
ahundance. He has also seen quite a few 
bear and eastern coyote and, increasingly 
of late, moose tracks, but so far, no 
moose. 

One hundred years ago Glastenbury, 
which like neighboring Somerset was 
then but is no longer an mcorporated 
town, had 241 residents. Today it has 
two. A young couple lives in a handsome 
old house on the western edge of the 
town, near lts boundary with Shaftsbury. 
The road past their place offers the only 
access to any part of Glastenbury by or- 
dinary vehicle. It takes one the two miles 
to Fayville, if one is so inclined, which 
is what the road is — inclined, steeply. 
All that is left of Fayville, once a bustling 
little hamlet, is a large clearing growing 



Meanderirtg Somerset Reservoir, which lies in the shadow of Stratton Mt., is Somerset's primary feature. 


to talk to." Mrs. Cormier underwent a 
knee operation a while back and is con- 
fined to a wheelchair. They have no chil- 
dren. "No, no kiddies," he says, regret in 
his voice. "We were never blessed that 
way." 

The house in which Larry Moffett, 70, 
lives year-round in the town of Somerset, 
county of Bennington, came from Pitts- 
field, Mass So did he. "It was part of a 
development built hefore World War II," 
he explains. "The project was con- 
demncd, and the houses put up for sale, 
cheap. I bought this one, disassembled it, 
moved it up here in 1965, and put it back 
together." At the time he was a machin- 
ist at the General Electric Co. plant in 
Pittsfield, and spent wcekends and va- 
cations in Somerset. When he retired in 


reservoir was begun in 1912 and not fin- 
ished until 1920. At normal levels the 
reservoir's surface is 2134 feet ahove sea 
level. Fewer than 100 acres in the town 
of Somerset are below 2000 feet. From 
the top of the dam can be seen Stratton 
Mountain looming to the north, and to 
the southeast, much nearer, a craggy face 
of what was once called Mount Pisgah 
and today is called Mount Snów. 

"The fishing in the reservoir isn't as 
good as it used to be," Larry Moffett says. 
"Acid rain. Oh, you might get a few bull- 
heads. They tried stocking it with 
salmon, but they never got any bigger 
than six or seven inches. They tried lakę 
trout, too, but they didn't take at all." 
Moffett fishes in the many brooks and 
streams within walking distance of his 
house. Generally he gets his limit of rain- 


back to trees and a rotting wood dam on 
what was known as Peter's Branch of 
Black Brook. A hunting camp stands at 
one edge of the clearing. It is a pretty 
spot, but pervaded with the eerie ambi- 
ence of a place once fuli of active people 
and now long silent. 

The other way to penetrate Glasten¬ 
bury is by foot along the Long Trail, be- 
ginning a few miles east of Bennington 
on Route 9 in Woodford Hollow. There 
a dirt road heads north at the church, 
reaching the Glastenbury linę in three 
backpacker's miles. The summit of Glas¬ 
tenbury Mountain, at 3748 feet the 
town's most lordly feature, is gained in 
an additional 4.3 miles. From it can be 
seen morę wilderness (including, of 
course, virtually all of Glastenbury) than 
from any other point on the Long Trail. 
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Glastenbury boomed after the Civil 
War. It was fueled — literally — by char- 
coal, reąuired in staggering ąuantities by 
a blast fumace blasting away in neigh- 
boring Shaftsbury. If there was one thing 
other than mountains that Glastenbury 
possessed in great ąuantity it was trees 
suitable for making charcoal. Huge brick 
kilns were built and the boom was on. 
Fayville sprouted a sawmill, blacksmith 
shop, a storę and several homes. In 1873 
the village even acąuired a post office. In 
the southerly part of the town the Ben- 
nington and Glastenbury Railroad, Min¬ 
ing and Manufacturing Company laid 
nine miles of railroad, which at that time 
was reputed by some to be the steepest 
linę run by traction power in the United 
States. 

The boom did not last, of course. The 
advent of coke as blast fumace fuel and 
the depletion of Glastenbury's once vast 
forests ended it. To keep the railroad 
going, a hotel and casino were built to 
lure tourists. However, an 1898 flash 
flood wiped out the linę and that, as the 
phrase goes, was that. Gone was the rail¬ 
road, and gone, too, were most of the 
trees, but one exploitable resource re- 
mained. For years, the gathering of ferns 
for shipment to New York florists kept 
a few people sporadically employed. 
Now even the fern gathering has stopped. 


By the 1930s Glastenbury^ population 
had dwindled to three: Ira Mattison, his 
wife and his mother. Nevertheless, the 
town had been incorporated for almost a 
century and thus, under Vermont law 
(not changed until 1965) had the right to 
send a representative to the legislature. 
Ira's vote carried eąual weight with that 
of a representative of a town of 1000. A 
similar situation existed in Somerset. 
Conseąuently, the legislature took the 
easiest way out: By special decree it sim- 
ply "unorganized" the two towns in 
1937. Although still in his 40s, Mattison 
died two years later, possibly of sheer 
chagrin. His mother had predeceased 
him, and his wife and two young sons 
moved away. Glastenbury's population 
was reduced to zero. 

Several months ago approximately 
$3.15 million was included in legislation 
passed by the U.S. House for the pur- 
chase of 18,000 acres of Glastenbury 
woodland to be added to the Green 
Mountain National Forest. Its acąuisi- 
tion would protect the Appalachian Trail 
which, from the Massachusetts border to 
a point just beyond Pico Peak near Rut- 
land, traverses the same ground as the 
Long Trail. Currently the 18,000-acre 
tract is being appraised to determine 
what the government will actually pay 
its current owners — the Scott family. A 



Throughout the 1800s, Somerset's population fluctuated', once reaching a 
peak of morę than 300. The only real evidence left of that life is this 
aging cemetery. Among the town's three permanent residents today is 
retired Larry Moffett, right, whose feelings of isolation are alleviated 
hy the visits of part-time residents such as Bemie Bellemere, top. 

Glastenbury, far right, is largely a ghost town — complete with ghosts. 


spokesman for the National Forest said 
he believed it would take at least all of 
the congressional appropriation. 

Glastenbury is known as a ghost town, 
and not without reason. It is believed to 
be named, spelling slightly askew, for 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, England. 
According to Arthurian legend, on a hill 
in the latter town Joseph Arimathea 
brought Christianity to England. Having 
selected a spot on which to build a 
church, he drove his Staff into the 
ground, whereupon the Staff grew into a 
tree that blossoms every Christmas Eve. 
Glastonbury is also said to be the Ar¬ 
thurian Camelot. Some believe Arthur 
and Guinevere are buried there. 

No Arthurian legends append to Glas¬ 
tenbury, but the town's lorę is rich. In 
1945 a logger named Middie Rivers, well 
acąuainted with the terrain, disappeared 
somewhere on the south side of the 
mountain. A year later Paula Welden, a 
Bennington College student, started up 
the Long Trail from Woodford Hollow 
and was never seen again. In 1950 Frieda 
Langer, of North Adams, hunting in the 
same area, yanished. No tracę of Rivers, 
Welden or Langer has ever turned up. 
However, folks who live in the area say 
that on bright moonlight nights ghost- 
like figures can be seen dancing on the 
summit of Glastenbury Mountain. c 
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The Hatching of 
the Vermont 
Breeding Bird Adaś 


By Alan Pistorius 
Illustrations by Don Almquist 
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T he idea of mapping thc distribu- 
tion patterns of plants and ani- 
mals is a surprisingly recent one. 
J.C. Phillips^ A Natural History of the 
Ducks and F.M. Bailey's Birds of New 
Mexico, books published in this country 
in the 1920s, first madę extensive use of 
such maps. G.P. Dement'ev and N.A. 
Gladkov's six-volume Birds of the Soviet 
Union (1951-54) provided the first na- 
tion-wide distribution maps, a practice 
introduced to the New World by W.E. 
Godfrey's The Birds of Canada and C.S. 
Robbins et al/s Birds of North America, 
both published in 1966. 

The popularity of the last book, the 
well-known Golden Press field guide, 
suggested among other things that peo- 
ple prefer to see rangę information on a 
map rather than read about it in text. 
What biologists who work on distribu¬ 
tion know — and what most birdwatch- 
ers blithely thumbing through their field 
guides do not know — is how difficult 
and how inevitably misleading this map¬ 
ping has been. Where does one draw the 
linę demarking the northern limit of, say, 
the Louisiana waterthrusłTs breeding 
rangę in New England? At the latitude 
of the most northerly singing małe ever 
recorded? At the most northerly nest 
ever found? At the most northerly sing¬ 
ing małe (nest) found recentlyl At the 
latitude, perhaps far to the south, where 
that species becomes a common breeder? 
At a point somewhere in between? 

However one chooses to draw them, 
rangę map outlines have been drawn by 
guess and by extrapolation, based on frag- 
mentary information provided by iso- 
lated studies and scattered reports. Once 
northern and Southern limits have been 
delineated, the country in between is 
typically painted in with the codę color, 
despite the fact that many species — in- 
cluding the Louisiana waterthrush — 
will be absent from large areas of that 
rangę. Not surprisingly, mapmakers 
have usually taken refuge in the com- 
forting generality of small-scale maps, 
like those of the Golden Press guide in 
which all of North America is rcduced 
to a one-inch sąuare. Virginia Peterson, 
who did the maps for the fourth edition 
(1980) of R.T. Peterson's A Field Guide 
to the Birds, madę the courageous — and 
foolhardy — decision to try larger-scale 
mapping. These maps provide morę de- 
tailcd and useful information, but, be- 
cause of the shaky data base, much of 
that information is incvitably wrong. 

Enter, stage right, in the midst of this 
cartographic chaos, our hero Atlas, a ccn- 
sus and mapping tcchniąue based on the 


sensible assumption that one ought to 
determine the whereabouts of a life form 
before mapping its distribution. The 
strategy is simple: A particular geograph- 
ical area (a county, a State, a province, a 
country, a continent) is divided into 
blocks. A census is then taken of the tar- 
get species within these blocks, and the 
results published as a series of species- 
by-species maps. 

The Atlas of the British Flora (1962), 
which printed the results of a decade's 
work by morę than 1500 botanists, 
launched the movement, but it was the 
bird atlas that caught on. The first na- 
tional bird atlases were published for 
Britain/Ireland, France, and Denmark in 
1976, and the race began. Atlas breeding 
bird censuses, most providing for five 
years' field work, were launched 
throughout the Old World — from Bel- 
gium and Finland to Czechoslovakia and 
Estonian SSR; from Natal and Ethiopia 
to Uganda and Madagascar ; from Switz- 
erland to Australia and New Zealand. 


Clearly the breeding bird atlas was an 
idea whose time had come. The concept 
jumped the Atlantic in 1971, taking hołd 
in Montgomery County, Maryland. Mas¬ 
sachusetts undertook the first state-wide 
atlas program in 1974, with Vermont fol- 
lowing suit in 1976. The 1980s is proving 
to be the decade of the bird atlas in North 
America, with roughly half the States and 
Canadian provinces now engaged in or 
planning their own multi-year census 
projeets. 

Vermont instigated a pilot project in 
1976 under the auspices of the Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science (VINS), the 
Vermont Audubon Council, and the 
state's seven regional Audubon chapters. 
The grid unit — the "błock" — chosen 
for the test mapping was five-kilometers 
sąuare, or just under ten sąuare miles, 
taken from the 7Vi minutę U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey maps. (This is the standard 
map unit in the Northeast; in States and 
provinces in the West and far North, 
with wider spaces and few available cen- 



DOWNY 

WOODPECKER 


No. of priority blocks 
in which recorded 

TOTAL: 171 (96% of total) 

□ Priority blocks 

• Possible breeding: 28 

• Probably breeding: 27 

• Confirmed breeding: 116 


As the Atlas map makes elear; the Doumy Woodpecker ranges throughout 
Yermont (as well as north to Alaska and south to Florida). It is 
attracted to a wider yariety of habitats than the Hairy, and is 
most easily located during breeding season by its calls and 
drumming, which is not as loud as that of the Hain/. 
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NORTHERN 

CARDINAL 


No. of priority blocks 
in which recorded 

TOTAL: 74 (19% of total) 

□ Priority blocks 

• Possible breeding: 14 

• Probably breeding: 25 

• Confirmed breeding: 35 


As recently as 1958 not a single documented sighting of a wild 
Northern Cardinal had heen reported anywhere in Vermont. Since then, 
howeoer, this hrilliantly colored species has heen making its home and 
raising its yoang across an increasingly wide rangę of the State. 


sus-takers, larger units may prove nec- 
essary.) 

Vermont's pilot year was a ąualificd 
success. Most of the state's veteran bird- 
ers were in the field, and found taking 
the census an exciting challenge, but it 
was elear that the available pool of vol- 
unteers was too smali to complete a cen¬ 
sus of all 9600 sąuare miles of the State 
in five years. The decision was madę to 
select at random (to assure statistical va- 
lidity) 179 priority blocks scattered 
throughout the State, plus an additional 
thirty-four blocks containing a "uniąue 
and fragile area," often a wetland hab¬ 
itat. 

Field work ended with a mix of pride 
and unąuiet desperation in 1981, which 
saw hastily assembled mobile teams of 
"block-busters" camping, birding, and 
moving, hitting uncovered and inade- 
ąuately covered blocks in lemote areas. 
(The desperation became particularly vo- 
cal one July night in an open hut high in 
the Green Mountains, when a porcupine 
endeavored to climb into a block-buster's 
sleeping bag.) At this point approxi- 


mately 275 birders had contributed on 
the order of 25,000 hours of labor across 
Vermont, determining for the first time 
by systematic investigation what birds 
breed where. 

In the process, they learned a great deal 
about the breeding biology of the state's 
birds, and they also became unintelligi- 
ble to the lay public by virtue of their 
incessant talk about "DDs," "UNs," 
"FLs," and "NEs," codę terms specifying 
particular sorts of evidence used to con- 
firm breeding. "DD," for example, stands 
for "distraction display" (indicating an 
adult using a "broken-wing" or other dis¬ 
play intended to lure the observer away 
from a nearby nest or young), "UN" for 
"used nest" (a criterion used sparingly, 
because few species build nests distin- 
guishable from those of all other species), 
"FL" for "fledged young" (indicating the 
presence of dependent young), and "NE" 
for "nest with eggs." 

Other sorts of evidence used to estab- 
lish confirmed breeding may include 
copulation, nest building, a nest with 
young, and an adult carrying a fecal sac 


(a bird's way of housekeeping). Codes in¬ 
dicating evidence for probable breeding 
include "P" (a pair discovered in appro- 
priatc breeding habitat), "T" (territorial 
behavior), "S" (a małe singing in appro- 
priate habitat on two dates), "C" (court- 
ship behavior), and several others. 
Finally, a possible breeding designation 
was employed for the lowest level of evi- 
dence — a bird seen in appropriate hab¬ 
itat without further clues suggesting 
breeding. 

After the summer of 1981, when every 
last — well, nearly every last — moun- 
tain had bcen climbed (woodlot explored, 
river run, hayficld scoped, bog slogged), 
the Vermont program entered phase two. 
Atlas data is of little use unless readily 
available, and Sarah Laughlin, VINS di- 
rector, and Douglas Kibbe, ornithological 
advisor to the project, undcrtook to over- 
see production of a book, a project that 
would reąuire four years and thousands 
morę hours of mostly volunteer work to 
write, draw and edit. Moreover, there 
were Computer data to analyze, a pub- 
lisher to find, and funds to raise. 

Published in the summer of 1985 by 
the University Press of New England, 
The Atlas of the Breeding Birds of Ver- 
mont is the first state-wide atlas avail- 
able in North America. In format, the 
book is modeled after the Atlas of Breed¬ 
ing Birds in Britain and Ireland. A dou¬ 
ble page spread provides space for text, a 
pen sketch and a distribution map for 
each of the 178 species confirmed breed¬ 
ing during the project (plus one sporadic 
State breeder). An additional sixteen spe¬ 
cies — fifteen possible or probable breed- 
ers plus the great black-backed guli, 
confirmed as a new State breeder subse- 
quent to atlas fieldwork — receive text 
treatment but no map. 

The Vermont Atlas will be used — as 
are those published in Europę — by a 
variety of land-use interests, from devel- 
opers seeking environmental impact 
data to conservationists wanting to iden- 
tify sensitive ecological areas and estab- 
lish or alter rare and endangered species 
lists. Clearly, however, it was not land- 
use planners who cxhausted the 10,000- 
copy first printing of the Netherlands' 
breeding bird Atlas in three months. The 
fact is that these books are mines of in- 
formation of interest for those even cas- 
ually interested in naturę. 

The species-account texts in the Ver- 
mont Atlas, written by fifteen field-hard- 
ened Vermont ornithologists, provide, 
for starters, interpretation of the distri¬ 
bution maps. Why is the gray jay re- 
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Unique among the family, the Ruby-throated Hummingbird makes its borne 
east oj the Mississippi River. Its nest, constructed of the soft 
down from plants such as fems and milkweed and often Jield together 
witłi spider webs, is less than tzvo inches in diameter. 


stricted to the Northeast Highlands, the 
gray partridge to the northwest corner of 
the Champlain Lowlands? Where did the 
isolated colony of cerulean warblers 
nesting in Milton's Sand Bar floodplain 
come from? How might power linę cuts 
explain rangę extension in Lincoln's 
sparrow? People lacking a detailed life- 
history reference will find the Atlas a 
gratifying source for information about 
species' habitat preferences, foods, mi- 
gratory status and dates, and breeding bi- 
ology (nest type and placement, egg 
color, clutch size, incubation period, 
nestling period]. 

Readers flipping through this volume 
will ask ąuestions they had not known 
to ask, and could not have answered if 
they had. The answers are in the Atlas. 
For example, which of our most common 
breeding warblers — American redstart, 
black-and-white, chestnut-sided, com¬ 
mon yellowthroat, ovenbird, and yellow 
— is most widely distributed through the 
State? (Answer: common yellowthroat, 
found in 100 percent of priority blocks; 
redstart and ovenbird close behind at 99 
percent and 98 percent.) Which other six 
species were located in all priority 
blocks? (You would almost certainly 
have guessed American robin and blue 
jay, but would you have suspected cedar 
waxwing and rose-breasted grosbeak?) 
People who spend little time in the 
woods will be surprised to learn that cer- 
tain dramatic or brilliantly plumaged 
birds they consider rare treats are in fact 
widespread breeding species: The pi- 
leated woodpecker, for example, turned 
up in 78 percent of priority blocks, the 
scarlet tanager in 94 percent. People 
alarmed by reports of the disappearance 
of the eastern bluebird from the North¬ 
east will be relieved to learn that the spe¬ 
cies was discovered in just over half the 
priority blocks. 

Even veteran Vermont birders were 
surprised by some of the atlas results — 
surprised and pleased to find that rusty 
blackbirds and Lincoln's sparrows are 
nesting in the Southern Green Moun- 
tains, that blue-gray gnatcatchers and 
yellow-throated vircos are not the scarce 
breeders previously thought; surprised 
(perhaps) and saddened to learn that the 
grasshopper sparrow and sedge wren are 
at present marginal breeders, species that 
may soon be lost — as Henslow's spar¬ 
row and the loggerhead shrikc have been 
recently lost — to Vermont's avifauna. 

Finally, after nine years' hard work, 
the book is a reality, prompting a ques- 
tion among the handful of dedicatcd bir¬ 


ders who did the bulk of that work: Is 
there life after Atlas? In the words of a 
friend who canvasscd the Adirondacks 
fuli time through the just-completed 
field work of the New York atlas pro¬ 
gram, "I feel as if my whole life has been 
a preparation for this project; what am I 
going to do when it's over?" 

The resourceful British, having taken 
a census and mapped their flora and 
breeding birds, simply carricd on. They 
initiatcd winter bird atlascs and morę de¬ 
tailed (small-grid) local breeding bird at- 
lases, and they moved to other life forms 
— lichens, spiders, caddis flies, even mil- 
lipedes. It remains to be secn whether 
Vermont naturalists will tackle a census 
of ferns and millipedes, but there is al- 
ways the next bird atlas. Part of the point 
of an atlas is to providc baselinc ecolog- 
ical data for a particular place at a par- 
ticular time. Breeding bird distribution 
changes — scven species were confirmcd 
as breeders for the first time during Ver- 


mont's atlas — and to measure that 
change one must do the whole thing over 
again. 

When the next census takers crank up 
the atlas machinę for a second go-around, 
one hopes Henry Potter will be among 
the veterans who answer the reeruitment 
cali. Henry Potter has had, you see, some 
expcrience with Vermont's birds. When 
the authors of the Henslow's sparrow 
species account had difficulty finding 
historical information about the bird's 
breeding status, they naturally asked 
Henry Potter. Yes, Potter said, he re- 
membered finding two nests on his Clar- 
endon farm. He would look up his notes 
and forward the information. He did so. 
The nests — each a depression in thick 
grass — had been discovcred while mow- 
ing hay. Each contained one fresh egg, 
and each was found on August 9. The 
ycars? Nineteen-ought-ninc and 1911. 
You can look it up. In The Atlas of the 
Breeding Birds of Vermont. 


The Atlas of Breeding Birds of Vermont, edited by Sarah B. Laughlin and Douglas P. Kibbe, will bc available 
through the Vernwnt Life Bookshelf.Illustrations reprinted by permission from Blair & Ketchum's Country 
Journal. Copyright © 1981, Historical Times, Inc. 
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THE 4-H IS RIDING HIGH 


By Nancy Crowe 
Photographs by Jerry LeBlond 


T he August sun is beating down on 
the Franklin County fairgrounds, 
baking the grass underfoot and 
slowing the traditionally frenetic pace 
that belongs to fairs. Basking in the cool 
of the 4-H tent are two dozen heifers, all 
freshly washed, scrubbed and brushed. 
Not a fly is in sight. Without ąuestion, 
this is the cleanest, shiniest collection of 
cows to be found in Franklin County this 
day. 

Nearby, looking eąually cool and 
scrubbed in white shirts and pants are 
the 4-H youngsters attending these cows. 
As the calf competition gets underway, 
two of the 4-Hers exchange a few words 
while awaiting their turns to show their 
calves in the ring. Holding onto his calf's 
muzzle, the eight-year-old complains, 
"She doesn't like the water here, that's 
her problem." His ten-year-old brother 
balances a paper hat on the calf's sąuirm- 
ing head, admonishing, "You didn't fluff 
her taił; that’s her problem. 7 ' 

Their father arrives just in time to hear 
his younger son's prediction: "She'11 
probably win first prize because she's all 
black." His father demurs and suggests 
another tack. "Now, if you talk nice to 
her in the ring, she will lead for you. 
Don't slack up on her. Hołd her tight." 

The Franklin County Field Days are a 
highlight for the children who tend the 
year-round chores that are a part of their 
4-H animal projects. However, even in 
Franklin County, where the family farm 
sets the tonę for the way of life in many 
communities, 4-H has expanded beyond 
the conventional farm-related activities 
that characterized the program when it 
was founded 70 years ago as a branch of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Ex- 
tension Service. 

Originally the 4-H program was envi- 
sioned as an avenue for strengthening 






youngsters' interest in farm life and for 
helping rural Americans learn new ag- 
ricultural techniąues. However, while 
the 4-H focus has widened, it has not 
forgotten lts first purpose: Throughout 
rural areas of the State, animal and gar- 
dening projects remain the backbone of 
the program. Approximately 15 percent 
of the state's 8- to 18-year-olds, or 5000 
youngsters, are members of 326 local 4- 
H clubs. Those who are involved in an¬ 
imal projects may raise sheep, horses, 
poultry, rabbits, beef animals or dairy an- 
imals, including goats. At the annual 
Field Days, like the one in Franklin 
County, 4-H members have the oppor- 
tunity to see what they have accom- 
plished in caring for their animals. 

In Franklin County, the animal com- 
petitions revolve around cows, horses, 
goats and sheep, and Judge James Welch 
is preparing for the imminent sheep com¬ 
petition. According to Welch, 4-H ani¬ 
mal shows are essential for the state's 
developing sheep industry. Moreover, he 
believes the 4-Hers involved in sheep 
raising represent the best chance of in- 
creasing the size and ąuality of the state's 
flock. 


This eon test ant at the State Fair 
in Rutland is among 1100 Yermont 
youngsters engaged in a 4-H horse 
project. It is the state's most 
popular animal program. 


Morning exercises help judge how well 
the youngsters have groomed their ani¬ 
mals and taught them to lead. The after- 
noon focuses on confirmation, including 
structure, height, body capacity and legs 
— standards that 4-Hers must appreciate 
if they are to be futurę judges of their 
own stock, or participants in the 4-H pro¬ 
gram that involves youngsters in judging 
one another's animals. 

The Danish system of judging em- 
ployed nationwide by the 4-H has madę 
life infinitely easier on judges in a com¬ 
petition that is meant to encourage, not 
discourage, its participants. The system 
offers a ribbon to every competitor, with 
blues distributed to all animals that war- 
rant first prize. A thorough explanation 
of the judge's decision is part of the show 
and part of the education. /7 The public 
recognition at fairs like this is good, not 
just for the children, but because it helps 
with public education as well," explains 
Welch. "Anything you can do to get ag- 
riculture in the public eye is a help." 

In addition to the traditional 4-H ani¬ 
mal projects, Vermont's 4-H groups par- 
ticipate in a number of activities not 
directly related to agriculture, including 
crafts, summer day camp, nutrition and 
tailoring. "The evolution of 4-H has been 
necessary," observes Reita Lashway, 
now one of two leaders of the Guilford 
4-H club to which she belonged as a 
child. "When I was growing up, 4-H was 
mostly agriculture, sewing, cooking and 
gardening, but activities have expanded 
as the way of life has changed. The 4-H 
has had to keep pace and welcome in 
other ways of life." To make her point, 
she cites the activities enjoyed by her 8- 
to 13-year-old "Sunnyworkers:" crafts, 
gardening, camping and naturę activi- 
ties, bike trips, fishing expeditions (with 
prizes awarded to the lucky netters of the 
largest and smallest fish, as well as to the 
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Clogging and clowning have crept into the 4-H program, but 
traditional activities still thrive. Above, an aspiring lumber- 
jack competes at the State Fair in Rutland. Below, clean cows 
and their clean-cut owners linę up at the 4-H State Dairy Show. 



girl who cut her finger on a hook) and 
public speaking at the annual Achieve- 
ment Night, sponsored by the local 
Grange. 

In addition to the regular 4-H farę, the 
club has adopted an unusual focus — 
clowning. Members have learned to put 
on clown faces, have assembled cos- 
tumes and developed skits. They are now 
contemplating public performances, in 
keeping with the 4-H tradition of com- 
munity service. While clowning did not 
appear on any list of 4-H projects 70 years 
ago, it does meet the national organiza- 
tion's goals of building self-confidence 
and fostering leadership skills, decision- 
making and cooperation. "When we 
started clowning there were a couple of 
very reserved children," Lashway recalls. 
"But after making their costumes and 
being in a few skits, they are growing 
now, coming out of it, offering sugges- 
tions, voicing their opinions." 

In Braintree, 4-H offers a flurry of ac- 
tivity for many high school students who 
travel the six miles to Randolph Union 
High School and back home to an iso- 
lated community where friends are 
spread miles apart. There they find them- 
selves with few diversions unless, like 
Marci King, they are members of the 
Happy Time 4-H club. 

Marci is among 1100 Vermont young- 
sters who have joined the state's 4-H 
horse program, the largest animal project 
in Vermont. She travels to Randolph, 
which has a 4-H horse club, and has 
learned through group clinics how to 
"become better friends with my horse, 
Karamia." Last spring she started a horse 
study of her own, using her father's steth- 
oscope to detect the heartbeat of Kara- 
mia's unborn foal. 

Marcie mother, Marcia, who was a 
member of Happy Time as a child, re- 
organized the local club seven years ago 
and put it back on its feet. In 1981 she 
became intrigued with what is now the 
club's dominant recreational activity — 
clogging. The first routines blossomed 
from a visit to Vermont by a 4-H club 
from Burlington County, N.J., whose 
leader had met Marcia at a leaders' con- 
yention that year. Now 40 Braintree 4-H 
members, mostly girls, regularly don 
their clogs and green and white checked 
costumes to perform. Northfield's Mayo 
Nursing Home welcomed the group to a 
patient's lOlst birthday party last year. 

Marci's recital of her after-school 4-H 
Schedule demonstrates the extent to 
which 4-H has evolved, and highlights 
the rich yariety of activities that it offers 
its members: "Tuesday, Computer class ; 
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Wednesday, clogging lessons in Hartland 
with a few club members; Thursday, 
clowning; Fridays, clogging at school; 
Saturdays, snów machinę safety course 
and trail riding. Mondays I sit back and 
relax," she laughs. 

Duane King, Marci's father, believes 
his daughter's participation in 4-H has 
given her leadership skills, an expansive 
social lifc and some important life skills. 
Two years ago, Duane, who also teaches 
mapie sugaring to the club, served as 
"back-up man" when the club was cho- 
sen as one of eight groups statewide to 
attend the Eastern States Exhibition in 
Springfield, Mass., where the cloggers 
danced seven times each day. 

While Happy Time 4-H has gained dis- 
tinction for clogging, it has not dictated 
how other clubs may distinguish them- 
selves. Fifteen-year-old Anna Zimmer- 
man says the Westminster West 
Wonderworks retains its strength by con- 
centrating on the single most important 
interest shared by many youngsters in 
Windham County — horses. The club 
still offers the smorgasbord of activities 
that continues to appeal to many of the 
younger members, like Anna's sister, 
Sarah. However, the majority of the teens 
focus on riding horse care, going so far as 
to form a sub-group called the West¬ 
minster West Wranglers. Last spring the 
group began assisting a local riding club 
in offering lessons to the multi-handi- 
capped students at the Austine School for 
the Deaf in nearby Brattleboro. 

Vermont's 4-H Youth Program Coor- 
dinator, Donald Whaples, stresses the 
importance of both family and commu- 
nity participation in 4-H. Ali local 4-H 
clubs are run by dedicated parent vol- 
unteers. Local community organizations 
often help out as well. In Washington 
County, for example, the Rotary Club 
donates seeds to the 75 children who un- 
dertake individual gardening projects. At 
the end of the season, the Rotarians fete 
the youngsters at a local restaurant. 

Gardening is one 4-H activity in which 
children can participate without actually 
belonging to a 4-H club. Other special 
interest projects, which do not reąuire 
club membership but which freąuently 
involve club members, include tractor 
and hunter safety courses, child care 
clinics and a short-term veterinarian sci¬ 
ence course designed to encourage 
youngsters in that profession. 

"Most 4-H agents view themselves as 
career counselors, and 4-H is a great place 
to learn about futurę options, including 
leisure time interests and life skills," 



Each year approximately 900 campers attend Camp Downer, one 
of four 4-H camps in Vermont. Not everyone who attends belongs 
to 4-H, but every child is enriched by the same program, which 
stresses the 4-H's goals: head, health, hands and heart. 
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Whaples says. "There is a real need for 
us all to help children choose careers." 

Another important aspect of the state's 
4-H program is its summer camps. Camp 
Downer, located in Sharon, is the largest 
of the state's 4-H camps. Others include 
Coutts-Moriarty in Derby Linę, run by 
Orleans County; Waubanong, run by 
Windham Country 4-H ; and Ondawa, op- 
erated by Bennington County 4-H. 

Located on 80 acres of the 800-acre 
Downer State Forest, the nearly 45-year- 
old Camp Downer occupies the site of a 
former Civilian Conservation Corps 
camp. Each year the camp attracts ap- 
proximately 900 campers. Nearly all are 
Vermonters, and half are members of 4- 
H clubs, but for those new to 4-H the 
camp often marks the beginning of an 
interest in the 4-H program that contin- 


ues long after camp has ended. Like the 
4-H national network, the camp empha- 
sizes the four basie "H" goals: learning 
to make decisions (head); eating and ex- 
ercising wisely (health); learning by 
doing (hands); and making friends and 
developing a sense of caring for others 
(heart). 

Downer offers its campers a wide rangę 
of activities each week: camping skills, 
swimming and boating, hunter safety, 
dramatics, and arts and crafts. The camp 
program is designed to foster confidence, 
leadership and new interests, but as Di- 
rector Harold Mitchell explains, "Ninety 
percent of the campers who return each 
year come not because of the programs 
and the environment, but because of the 
people. We spend a lot of time finding 
counselors, and some of them come up 
through our leadership development pro¬ 


grams. But unless they love children, we 
don't want them." 

Downer's campers come in all shapes 
and sizes: the chubby towhead who won- 
ders if there will be macaroni and cheese 
for dinner as he shuffles to the dining 
hall; the tali, pensive girl whose voice 
rings out the camp song: "Camp Downer 
will never, never die, look away beyond 
the blue;" and the red-haired, freckled 
boy who raises the flag at the mormng 
camp circle. Organized as cight tribes 
with names like Apache, Shawnee, Se- 
neca and Mohawk, campers meet on 
Tribe Hill to sign up for activities such 
as body painting, swimming, archery or 
recreational games. One by one, they 
raise hands to signal their preferences 
until the only camper left on Tribe Hill 
is Preppy, a black poodle sporting a red 
bandana — the Downer mascot and year- 
round pet of Harold and Sherry Mitchell, 
who direct the camp for mne weeks each 
summer. 

As a group heads down the wooded 
path to the camp pond, a teenager ex- 
plains the day's mission. "We're swamp- 
ing today. That's when you tip the canoe. 
Then you stay under it in an air pocket 
until you get reseued," she says. The 
group arrives at the pond, and within 
three minutes sneakers are shed and 
bright orange life jackets are donned over 
a rainbow of swimsuits. In twos and 
threes, the youngsters paddle the 20 
strokes between shore and the opposite 
end of the pond. Then, one by one, the 
canoes flip, awaiting "rescue" by the in- 
structor. It is a crash course in confidence 
building. Youngsters who hesitated to 
board a canoe on Monday are paddling 
and swamping by Thursday. 

Camp Downer's reasonable cost — $85 
per week — brings it within the reach of 
most working Vermont families, and its 
reputation makes it attractive to parents 
who can afford to send their sons and 
daughters to morę expensive camps. 
Other campers come because organiza- 
tions such as Community Action and So- 
cial and Rehabilitative Services appre- 
ciate the 4-H foundation of the program. 
According to Sherry Mitchell, the re- 
sulting melting pot creates a uniąue ed- 
ucational environment in which 
youngsters from all backgrounds mingle 
with absolute anonymity. "All children 
get a fresh start here," she says. "They 
can be themselves with nonę of the pres- 
sures or stigmas of the outside world. 
That's a great relief to them, and it offers 
a chance for them to find out who they 
really are, which is, when you think 
about it, what 4-H is all about." c/jo 


According to its director, Camp Downer thrives because of the qual- 
ity of its counselors. These patient teachers of everything from 
hunter safety to dramatics are the backbone of the camp's program. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Our article in the spring issue on Vermont's frogs and toads 
elicited a letter from the J.M. Hazen Frog Company of Alburg 
in which we learned that this smali northwestern Vermont 
community had once been known as Frogtown, U.S.A. This 
distinction, warts and all, was earned at a time when Alburg 
boasted no fewer than four frog companies all engaged in the 
business of collecting leopard frogs for sale to researchers, bi- 
ological supply companies and universities throughout the na- 
tion. The Hazen company is now the only frog business in 
Alburg, but it claims to ship 60,000 frogs annually, all of which 
are collected by free-lance frog snatchers working on rainy 
nights in the spring and autumn as the frogs make their way 
either to or from Lakę Champlain. It certainly gives new mean- 
ing to the phrase, "business is hopping." 

When we were growing up, we often overheard a ncighbor 
silencing his protesting children with the admonition, "no lfs, 
ands or buts." If we had heeded that advice last year when we 
were compiling the photographs for the 1985 wali calendar, 
our mail would be considerably less interesting than it has 
been recently. It seems the March photograph of Leo Hutch- 
inson leading his two aging work horses into the barn offended 
some people (at least half a dozen), who objected to having to 
spend 31 days peering at a pair of eąuine backsides. Interest- 
ingly, at least to our minds, all of the objections came from 
out-of-staters. Certainly, we did not mean to offend anyone, 
and we have responded to all complaints with due apologies. 
However, our hearts have really been with the woman who 
wrote directly to William Hebden, the photographer, to say 
that she found the scene among the most moving she had ever 
come across. 

Seventy-five years ago a handful of men from across Vermont 
gathered in Burlington to found the Green Mountain Club. 
The Club's aim was "to make the Vermont mountams play a 
larger part in the life of the people." It is an organization that 
has never ąuite madę it out of the woods, dedicating itself to 
acting as a steward in the care and upkeep of hiking trails 
throughout the State. It has fought erosion along the Ver- 
mont section of the Appalachian Trail, rot in the shelters along 
the Long Trail, and all carelessness that anywhere threatencd 
our valuable woodlands. We would like to take this opportu- 
nity to wish the Green Mountain Club a happy birthday, and 
to thank the thousands of its members who have workcd 
through the years to keep the state's mountains green and 
accessible. 

Another milestone worthy of mcntioning is the tenth anni- 
yersary this June of the founding of Ycrmont Public Radio. The 


station, which was launched after a public meeting and a loan 
of $ 1600, has been musie to the ears of an extraordinary number 
of Vermonters for the past decade. It has also been news, dis- 
cussion and humor, and we would not want the occasion to 
pass without recognizing VPR's contribution to the cultural 
life of Vermont. 

On another notę, we would like to bnng to everyone's attention 
the creation of a umque orchestra in Burlington. AM O (Latin 
for "I love" and an acronym for the Amateur Musicians Or¬ 
chestra) was founded in the wake of a visit to the Queen City 
by the Raphael Trio, whose members argued convincingly that 
amateur musicians should not hibernate with their talent but 
should join together to make musie. Since last autumn, avaiT 
able and interested amateur musicians have been laying down 
their children or legał bnefs or sheep to gather on Monday 
evcmngs at St. PauPs Cathedral in Burlington to practicc under 
the baton of Raymond Anderson. The sound is not always 
harmonious, but according to Anderson, "I think people ought 
to have an opportunity to make musie, even if not perfectly." 
At the moment the orchestra, which usually numbers between 
30 and 35, is trying to expand. Flutists need not apply. The 
orchestra already has plenty, thanks. 

Four years ago the Vermont Historical Society's educational 
consultant, Cornelia Denker, helped organize the Green Moun¬ 
tain Junior Historian Association in the hope of encouraging 
youngsters throughout the State to study Vermont's past. To¬ 
day the Association sponsors clubs of junior historians in 122 
schools across Vermont. Among the benefits of membership 
has been a subscription to The Green Mountaineer, a modest 
but fine publication fuli of articles, experiments, puzzles and 
letters all geared to children in the middle grades. Thanks to 
a recent change in policy, children need no longer wait until 
their schools organize clubs to benefit from the junior historian 
program. For $5 a year individuals may now become members 
and enjoy all the Association's benefits, mcluding a subscrip¬ 
tion to this worthwhile magazine. For Information, please con- 
tact Green Mountaineers — Vermont Junior Historians, 
Vcrmont Historical Society, Pavilion Building 109 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Since the autumn of 1977 nearly everyonc who has called Ver- 
mont Life or walked through its doorway has been greeted by 
Helen Bcnedict. Each of these callers and visitors — from free- 
lancers to subscribers to salesmen to vacationers to researchers 
- has enjoyed her calm efficiency and graciousness, usually 
without even knowing her name. In and among these unending 
interruptions, Helen has answered mail, tracked down infor- 
mation, proofread articles, kept meticulous track of thousands 
of slides and hundreds of manuscripts, compiled data, checked 
recipes, run interference through the State bureaucracy, and 
generally been available to the editors. Her job reąuires mtel- 
ligence, patience, versatility and humor. On the whole, she 
has received too little credit for her work and truć to character, 
she has often refused what smali credit someone tried to be- 
stow upon her. On July 1, Helen will retire. It is an occasion 
that presents us with this opportunity to acknowledge publicly 
our respect and gratitude for her years of ąuict service. Whoever 
tries to take her place will need to know the difference between 
a dangling participle, an over-moist pastry and a snow-covered 
Mt. Pisgah; in short, to possess a span of knowlcdge which in 
itself gives some measure of Helen's value to the office. We 
wish her well. cOo 
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L ife-is-earnest, life-is-real folks like 
April and Sal Burnstein should 
J never raise pigs. It is an occupa- 
tion that, in its traditional small-scale 
sense, is best left to hopelessly bent ro- 
mantics. And that, I think, best defines 
the anachronistic small-scale farmer. 

By contrast, the modern agribusiness- 
man has no problems with manufactur- 
ing units of pork. He sits at his Computer 
measuring out genes, food and water and 
projecting weight gain, market trends 
and profits. There are no troubling morał 
life/death ąuestions for this shadowy fig¬ 
urę. Everything is hermetically encap- 
sulated in an electronically ledgered 
spreadsheet. He too is of the life-is-ear¬ 
nest, life-is-real school, but he is pro- 
tected from reality by buttons and 
remote pulses of electric current. 

There is no such remoteness for the 
husbandman. Until now, man has had to 
confront the morał dilemma of the rural 
killing. Man found that the rationaliza- 
tion of the hunt disappeared when he 
started penning in animals as a depend- 
able meat source. Domestication had at- 
tendant pitfalls. It bred familiarity, even 
love. And, because of the ritual killing, 
it occasionally bred vegetarianism. 

Vern the Pig Man is not a yegetarian. 


He loves his pigs — literally to death. 
"How can you get so attached to these 
pigs and then slaughter them?" 

Vern's answer was to pick up his horn 
and play "You Always Hurt The One 
You Love." That old chestnut from the 
Glen Miller era was only the first of 
many pig insights that Vern would con- 
tribute over the years to my education. 
He was being facetious, but it had a ker- 
nel of truth in it. The corollary of love is 
hate, and, given the right circumstances, 
pigs can generate a lot of the latter. 

Moving pigs from one location to an- 
other is a case in point. No other chore 
of the small-scale pig raiser evokes morę 
genuine hate than this one. Understand- 
ably, it also stimulates the mystical side 
of the swineherd. Old almanacs are a 
wonderful source for this folklore. One 
that I consulted warned that pigs should 
not be moved when the moon is fuli; 
another swore that swine could be easily 
led if the dominant pig (there is a pecking 
order amongst pigs) is crossed between 
its eyes with an ear of corn that is in dent. 
I always figured that the ear-of-corn bit 
was nothing morę than Missus Page's ap- 
plied psychology, "You don't ketch a pig, 
you fetch it." Likewise for the one that 


says that if you "tap a sweet apple on the 
snout of a swine, it will follow." Trying 
the latter almost cost me a hand. 

Being an incurable optimist, I cannot 
resist trying out even the most far- 
fetched of these panaceas. Seth Thomas's 
IGA storę is a treasure house of such lorę. 
Old-timers, mostly retired dairy farmers 
who quit when refrigerated bulk tanks 
replaced separators and milk cans, divide 
their time between the bench on the 
porch of the IGA and one of the padded 
stools at the counter in the drugstore. 

I got a lot of information on the porch 
of Thomas's IGA, some useful, some 
downright libelous. It was Seth himself 
who once told me that his father used to 
lead pigs with a four-foot piece of baling 
twine. He politely ignored my derisive 
snort, and went on to wait on another, 
less skeptical customer. Seth is clever. 
He makes his living from knowing his 
customers, and he had me pegged as a 
peculiar one with a penchant for pig lorę. 

I bought a box of corn flakes that I 
didn't need and retumed to the register. 
"How'd he do it?" I asked as he rang up 
my purchase. 

"Do what?" he countered guilefully. 

"Lead a pig with a four-foot piece of 
baling twine." I kept my cool, deter- 
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mincd not to buy another box of corn 
flakes. 

"Oh, that." The tonę of his voice 
dripped innocence, but his business¬ 
mani eyes were coldly sizing me up. Ev- 
idently he failed to find even a Baby Ruth 
in my eyes, for he said with a shrug, "I 
was just a kid. As I recall, he tied the 
twine to her leg." 

"Her leg?" I parroted incredulously. 

"And he would . . . sort of . . . tug on 
it when the pig was going the wrong way. 
You need some milk to go on those corn 
flakes?" 

Without milk, either of the cow or hu- 
man kindness sort, I went out to my 
truck snorting disbelief. At least, I told 
myself, I woni have to come back to 
Thomasi IGA for corn flakes for a while 
- if ever. But as I was driving home, I 
got to wondering if it might . . . nah! . . . 
but? . . . well, why not! . . . never hurts 
to give somcthing a try. What could I lose 
but four fcet of baling twine? 

That afternoon when I went out to fecd 
the pigs, I carricd with me a length of 
baling twine. As always, Crossing the 
electric fcnce that surrounded them with 
a fuli bucket in each hand was a delicate 
matter. One bucket hcld houschold 
slops, and the othcr, grain. To add spice 


You can lead a pig to water but there’s 
no need to make him think. He already can. 


to the adventure, the pigs — six of them, 
each wcighing in the neighborhood of 
two hundred pounds — madę a gamę out 
of seeing whether they could upset the 
buckets before I got them to the troughs. 
From experience, I can testify that the 
last thing one wants to do is sit down on 
an electrified fence when burdened with 
two bucketfuls of food and six hungry 
pigs. 

Occasionally I would try to sneak up 
on them so that I could finesse the fence 
before they got there, but they seemed 
able to smell food when it was being 
scraped off plates in the kitchen. Next I 
tried diversion. Pigs are infinitely curi- 

ous, and if you chuck an object like a 
rock into their pen, they will crowd 
around it, tasting and rooting until they 
are satisfied that it isn't edible, which 
allows the farmer time to negotiate the 
fence. But being clever, they soon catch 
on, and now the best a rock will draw is 
a reconnoitering scout. The ploy of spill- 
ing a little grain off to the side had the 
same history. Now, once they spot the 
bucket, they never take their eyes off it. 

This particular afternoon I tried speed. 
I rounded the corner of the garden going, 
as they so aptly phrase it locally, straight 

out. Running fiat out like that is difficult 
to do with two fuli buckets and the 
ghosts of prior failures to haunt you. The 
pigs were midway across their acre-sized 
pen when they spotted me, but they 
broke into an instant gallop, determined 
to make up for the head start I had. I had 
the fecling as I cleared the shin-high 
fence that we were like two berserk lo- 
comotives heading towards each other 
on a one-way track. 

For once I won. I dropped the pail of 
slops and dumped the one with grain into 
the trough. The first pig to arrive never 
even gavc me a glance, and he had his 
nosc in the grain before I could put the 
bucket down. The rest followcd suit, and 
I stood back panting, but satisfied. 

Unless ill, pigs are dcdicated eaters, 
and as I watched the contented curl of 
six tails, I decided that there was no bet- 
tcr time than now to try out the fabled 
piece of baling twine. "Pigpigpig- 
NICEpigpigpig," I crooned as I took the 
twine from my pocket, madę a girth 
hitch, and walked up on them. They took 


no notice of me as I bent over slowly, 
lifted one engrossed pig's leg, and slipped 
the noose in place. 

Pm not surę what I expected, but ab- 
solutely nothing happened. The pig 
would occasionally shake its leg in the 
same way it would if it were being pes- 
tered by a fly. The third time it shook, I 
saw that the noose was slipping down the 
tapered leg, so I applicd a little morę ten- 
sion. That did it. With a startled snort, 
he looked back over his shoulder and 
then danced to the side. In the process, 
he trampled two sisters on his right. One 
of the sisters bolted in alarm — right 
toward me. 

Mimicking the tethered pig, I danced 
to the side, but this tightened the twine. 
With an alarmed sąueal, the tethered pig 
decided I was the source of danger and 
spun to face me. A four-foot length of 
twine is not very long, and I found my 
hand in uncomfortable proximity to the 
scared pig's mouth. As a conseąuence, I 
matched the pig's spin by moving to get 
behind him. It was no use. The pig in- 
sisted on facing me, and I found myself 
running at the bitter end of the string like 
a tetherball. 

When I finally realized I could release 
the twine, I was in my second circum- 
navigation. I must have been at the ap- 
ogee of the orbit, for when I let go, I was 
running so fast that I was having trouble 
keeping my feet under me. Like a football 
player tripping through an obstacle 
course of old tires, I avoided the trough 
and the waterer but stepped directly into 
the slops bucket. From there it was only 
a hop, skip, and a jump to land on the 
electric fence. 

Had Newton ever seen a man levitate 
off a live electric fence, he would never 
have been able to concoct his first law of 
gravity. Brushing the leftover pesto and 
spaghetti off my trousers, I retired to con- 
template the evil forces afoot in the 
world that would kink the mind of an 
otherwise normal-seeming merchant 
like Seth Thomas. Reluctantly I con- 
cluded that Seth should not be singled 
out. In the futurę I will trust no one who 
suggcsts pulling someone else's leg. 

This excerpt is from In a Pig's Eye by Karl Schwenke. 
Published by Chelsea Green Publishing Co., Chel¬ 
sea, VT 05038. 1985. 
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Summer Simplicity 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


O ur FRIEND in Pomfret is convinced that Vermont's cli- 
mate is ideał, with the possible exception of summer's 
dog days. "Where else," he exclaims with a wide 
sweep of the arm, "do you find anything as beautiful as the 
flaming hillsides of auturnn, as peaceful as the snow-whitened 
hills of winter, as glorious as the new-green of spring, as lush 
as Vermont in summer?" 

"And where else," we asked in turn, "do you find mud sea- 
son, nights of thirty below and days in the nineties?" 

He admitted we had a point, but argued that one can usually 
compensate for such climatic idiosyncrasies, especially when 
it comes to cooking. "Grand hearty farę in winter, light cool 
things in summer," he said. "Think of all the foods that can 
be prepared in the cool of the morning and popped in the 'frig 
until dinner time. Nothing to it!" 

As proof, he served just such a light supper a few evenings 
later. Temperatures that day had climbed to 87°, and the day 
was still warm when we sat down to dine. 

Asked about the origins of the various dishes, our friend 
explained that the soup was based on avocado cream soup he 
had been served in Hawaii; the ham and eggs derived from 
coarsely textured French terrines; the recipe for potato salad 
had been learned from his grandmother's German cook; and 
the peach recipe, which came out of his head, was named for 
Dot Moore, of North Pomfret, whose plump blueberries grace 
his table each summer. 

"And it was all done and cooling by eleven this morning!" 

COLD ZUCCHINI CREAM (serves 6) 


Very smali zucchini to 
make 3 c. minced 
4 cloves “sweet garlic” 
(see Vermont Life, 
spring 1985) 


1 c. chicken broth 

2 cups sour cream 
Parsley or chives 

2 Tbsp. fresh basil minced 
Tabasco sauce 


2 Tbsp. anchovy pastę 


Chill zucchini, mince by hand to keep it sweet and crisp. 
Do not use blender or food processor, as either method will 
turn zucchini to mush. 

Mash garlic (use raw garlic if you prefer) and anchovy pastę 
together. When smooth, blend with chicken broth and sour 
cream, then add rest of ingredients, including zucchini, plenty 
of Tabasco, and salt if needed. Chill at least an hour before 
serving, garnished with parsley or chives, or both. 


of celery, a teaspoonful of whole caraway seeds (or green onion, 
if you prefer) and a good pinch or two of dried thyme and 
oregano or marjoram. Stir all this into the potatoes in the 
morning so they can absorb the good flavors. The salad is served 
cool, not chilled. 

SUMMER HAM AND EGGS (serves 6) 

3 large eggs Pepper 

\ l Albs. smoked Vermont ham 1 oz. (packet) gelatin 
3 A dry sherry lVi c. strong chicken 

4 slices bacon broth, heated 

1 medium onion Fresh herb leaves 

l A c. chopped fresh herbs Vi c. walnuts 

Hard boil eggs, let cool. Chop ham coarsely by hand or in 
processor but do not mince. It should be chunky. Simmer it 7 
or 8 minutes in 1/2 c. sherry. Drain, discard sherry and put 
ham in large bowl. 

Fry bacon until crisp; drain and set aside. Use 2 Tbsp. bacon 
fat and 1 Tbsp. butter to saute minced onions 4 minutes. Add 
onion and fat to ham, mix with crumbled bacon, herbs and 
pepper. 

In smali pan spnnkle gelatin over 1/4 cup of sherry. Let it 
soak undisturbed 3 minutes until translucent, then combine 
gradually with hot chicken broth. 

Into a 9-inch metal tart or cake pan pour just enough gelatin 
to cover the bottom. Chill until firm. Cut eggs in half, length- 
wise. Place lightly moistened herb leaves on gelatin, top with 
a halved egg. Repeat, placing eggs eąuidistantly. (Use morę eggs 
if you wish, just be surę they form a neat pattern and the dish 
can be cut into eąual servings.) 

Spoon a little gelatin over each egg. Chill again to fasten 
eggs in place. When firm add 1 cup gelatin to ham mixture. It 
should be quite moist. Stir in walnuts and spread ham mixture 
over eggs. Press ham down flrmly to eliminate gaps around the 
eggs and edges of the pan. Chill for several hours. 

Unmold and surround with lettuce. Serve with sour cream 
mixed with a teaspoon or two of Dijon mustard, whole celery 
seeds and pepper. 


PEACHES DOROTHY 

1 ripe peach per serving Strong mapie syrup 

Fresh, firm blueberries 


POTATO SALAD 

Our friend likes smali California reds or russets for potato 
salad. He boils them in salted water, then peels and slices them 
as soon as they are cool enough to handle. 

He mixes oil, vinegar, salt and pepper with mayonnaise to 
the consistency of light cream, adds two or three chopped hard- 
cooked eggs, a chopped green pepper, a couple of chopped stalks 


Drop peaches into boiling water for 30 seconds, after which 
they can be easily peeled. Open peach, remove seed. Put 2 
halves on serving piąte, fili and surround each with blueberries 
and pour mapie syrup over all. 

Serve with plain cookies or cake if you happen to have some. 
Anyone not counting calories seriously can add a dollop of 
vanilla ice cream to each peach. Gourmet farę! Or do we mean 
gourmand? Maybe a bit of each. o CP 
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CORN a la COBB 




T he first time I saw Wilford Cobb I 
was a visitor to Barnard. He was 
standing, hoe in hand, waiting to cross 
Route 12. "Oh, that's Bill Cobb," I was 
Words and photographs told, and we continued the rush to Sil- 

by GREGORY Thorp ver Lakę and cooling waters. 



I met Bill Cobb a year later. I had 
moved to Barnard; we were neighbors. 
One evening in June I moseyed out- 
doors to dash some water on the barbe- 
cue coals. Suddenly, I heard an eerie 
rhythm — WHOOSH! WHOOSH! 
WHOOSH! WHOOSH! — coming from 
beyond the hammock, and I discovered 
Bill Cobb scything witchgrass. Here, 
long after sunset, was a man going on 
83 making morę garden for morę corn 
rows. 

I ran back for a portable tape recorder 
and a cup of water. On tiptoes again, I 
recorded the song of his scythe (with 
crickets), then startled him with the 
cup, a reward at nine p.m. 

Work is Bill Cobb's engine, his edu- 
cation, his blessing. It is the bali he 
hugs close to his chest. 



JANUARY 

The garden sleeps. On the warm side of 
the pantry window Bill Cobb repairs 
garden boxes. He notes the daily pass- 
ing of the afternoon school bus the way 
the rest of us mark our calendars: Here 
is evidence of time passing and of a sun 
getting stronger. At dinnertime he pulls 
a little bag of sweet corn from the 
freezer to heat in mapie syrup and pour 
onto pancakes. The real freezer sur- 
rounds us: five degrees at sunset. 
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FEBRUARY 

A neighbor drops in with home-made 
doughnuts, and Bill begins to stir about 
gardening. "Might as well start as to sit 
here and think about it," hc says. 

While most of us thumb through seed 
catalogs, Bill begins to rake through the 
snów to gather mapie leaves for mulch. 


MARCH 

The sun marches higher in the sky. 
Combining some earth from the base- 
ment, some horse manure from a 
nearby stable, and the shredded mapie 
leaves into a rich humus, Bill prepares 
soil for the life of the corn. 
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APRIL 


Mapie sap is running steadily. In 
BilPs house, gardens sprout on all 
fiat surfaces of the pantry and 
kitchen. These lives are fragile. 
They surround his boots like kit- 
tens. A little clumsiness would kill 
a baby corn; it never happens. 






















MAY 

By the time mapie leaves are the size 
of a crow's foot, Bill is engrossed in 
gardening indoors and outdoors. The 
roots of the mapie trees draw water out 
of the garden, so the watering can is 
his constant ally. The paths between 
rows have been worn smooth by Bill's 
knees. Baby corn, started in a tray next 
to the telephone, is tested in the noon- 
day sun for several days before being 
spooned into true ground. 
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JUNE 

"I always do things in the least possible 
way," he claims over coffee, but the specta- 
cle of Bill Cobb with a box of adolescent 
corn, seeking to fili out uneven rows, is 
wholly in character. Determination and ten- 
derness pour from the watering can. 


JULY 

Tassels emerge. The corn is so lush now the 
rows have grown together. After supper we 
go for a drive along Route 12. Plenty of fields 
and gardens boast strong corn, and Bill gives 
them all his blessing: "I guess I ain't the 
only fool. ,/ 
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AUGUST 



The high tide of summer has ar- 
rived. The water is boiling, the silk 
is dried, the kemels are fuli of 
cream. This is the cream of the 
crop — wholesome, rich in Vita- 
min A, and started next to the 
telephone a hundred days ago. 


SEPTEMBER 

Plenty of ears are ripe now. "Take 
a dozen up to Hazel," Bill ex- 
claims. A neighbor drops by and 
departs with a bag of fresh corn. 
Bill says the husks are thick, and 
he predicts an early frost. Now 
he buys 50 boxes of apples to 
generate roadside trade. The school 
bus begins to roli again. 
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OCTOBER 

BilPs joy is serious business. In the 
canning of corn is the promise of 
delicious pancakes in January. This 
jar came from his brother's kitch- 
en. "Gosh, food tastes good when 
you eat it with someone," he says. 



DECEMBER 

It will be colder before it gets 
warmer. Driven to activities in- 
doors, Bill never changcs the 
rhythm of his life: "I work from 
can 'til can , t. ,/ One midnight, I 
wake him with a big bowl of pop¬ 
corn. "Any aches?" I ask. "Aw ; I 
drcamed I was hocing corn/' c Gn 



NOVEMBER 

The remaining corn is ravaged by crows and raccoons. Porcu- 
pines eat corn, too ; also eagles. There is enough to go around. 
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THE VERMONT POLITICAL TRADITION 
And Those Who Helped Make It 

by William Doyle 

Here is a new book describing the political history 
of Vermont from 1775 to the present. The people 
who framed Vermont history include Ethan and 
Ira Allen, Calvin Coolidge, and George Aiken 
among others. The book is heavily illustrated 
with documents, photographs and 
cartoons. “It is the best short introduction 
to Vermont politics available,” said 
Sam Hand, professor of history at 
the University of Yermont. 


The Vermont Political 
Tradition: 

And Tło* Who Helped Make It 

- 4 . 


7 x 9, 256 pp., paperbound, EG123, $11.95 


VERMONT STATE PARKS 
T-SHIRTS 

Know someone who loves to hike or camp 
in Vermont? The State parks t-shirt is the 
perfect gift. It comes in kelly green or 
white with green trim for adults and kelly 
green for children. Please State color. 


Adult, $6.50 

smali TS131S 
medium TS131M 
large TS131L 
extra large TS131X 


6 x 9 , 280 pp., illus., paperbound, 

PTI57, $12.95 

VERMONT: An Explorer’s Guide 

by Christina Tree and Peter Jennison 


Children, $5.50 

smali CS132S 
medium CS132M 
large CS132L 


Newly revised and completely updated, Yermont. An Explorer's Guide is a 
proven winner. Names and numbers, cultural activities, vacation spots, 
recreational facilities and places to shop and stay are all provided. Our 
Yermont Life book reviewer said, “Dont leave home without it.’’ 


1986 VERMONT LIFE 
WALL CALENDAR > 

The 1986 Vermont Life Wall Calendar is 
the closest thing to being here. Thirteen 
colorful photographs of Vermont at her 
beautiful best make this the most popular 
New England calendar. Plenty of space for 
daily notes, printed on heavy paper and 
bound in strong wire. We’ll send it to 
you in a colorful mailer, too. 


YERMONT 
UFF 7 


8 x 101/2, WC86, $4.95 


< 1986 VERMONT LIFE 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK 

It’s habit-forming! Once you 
mont Life Engagement Book with its 55 
colorful Vermont scenes, you 11 never use 
any other. The 1986 version is spiral 
bound, lies fiat, has ample room for writ- 
ing your appointments and notes — all 
this and Vermont scenes on every facing 
page. Form a great habit. 




use the Ver- 


5 3 /4 x 8'/,, EB86, $5.95 


Use the handy order form facing page 24 
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Calendar of Summer Euents 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because these listings were compiled last winter, there may be 
changes in time or datę. For additional information write: "Summer Euents 1985" Vermont 
Trauel Diuision, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or uisit local in¬ 
formation booths when traueling in Yermont. 


Compiled by Helen Benedict 
and Carolan Pratt 


RECURRING EVENTS 

June 1-July 4: Burlington Discovery Festival, 
Info 863-3489. 

June 17 & July 1-Aug. 26: St. Johnsbury Band 
Concerts, Mon. 8 p.m. 

June 18-Aug.31: Bennington Oldcastle Theatre 
Co , Quartermaine's Terms June 18-July 6, Fan- 
tasticks July 16-Aug. 3, Championship Season 
Aug. 13-31, So Vt. College, 8 p.m., Info.: 
447-0564. 

June 20-Sept. 1: Dorset Playhouse, Theatre Fes- 
tival, 4 plays, 1 musical, 8:30 p.m.; Sat. 5 & 
9 p.m., Info.:867-2223, 867-5777. 

June 25-Aug. 17: Winooski St. MichaeFs Play¬ 
house, Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m.; Sat. 2 p.m., Info.: 
655-2000, ext. 2449,2535. 

June 27-Aug 15: Burlington Free Concerts, 
Battery Park Thurs. 7:30 p.m. 

June 27-Aug. 29: So. Royalton Band Concerts, 
Thurs. 8 p.m. 

June 27-Sept. 10: Norwich Summer Opera Fes- 
tival, Info.: 649-5197. 

June 28-July 13 & Aug. 23-Sept 3: Brandon 
Book Sale daily exc. Sun. 10-4 p m. 

June 28-Aug. 2: Bennington Guided House 
Tours, Fri. 9 a.m., Info.: 442-9197. 

June 2.8-Sept. 1: Wilmington Green Mtn. The¬ 
atre Co., Arsenie & Old Lace June 28-July 21, 
Cod’s Fauorite July 24-Aug. 11, Bus Stop Aug. 
14-Sept. 1, 8:30 p m., Tues. at dusk, Info.: 
464-8611 

June 30-Aug. 4: Putney Yellow Barn Musie 
Fest. Tues., Fri. & Sat 8 p.m ., free children's 
concerts July 6 at 2 p.m. and July 18 at 1:30 
p m 

June 30-Aug 10 Lyndon Burklyn Ballet The¬ 
atre Summer Workshop, Sat. 9 p.m., Lyndon 
Inst Aud 

June 30-Aug. 25: Morrisville Mud City Antique 
Market Sun. 10-4 p.m. 

July 3-Aug 10 Burlington Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival, 3 shows in repertory, Hamlet, 
Man of La Mancha, Charley's Aunt, Royall Ty- 
ler Theatre, Mon.-Sat. 8 p.m., Wed., Fri. & 
Sat. 2 p.m., Info: 656-2095. 

July 3 Aug. 21 Burlington Craftsbury Cham¬ 
ber Players, St. Paul's Cathedral, Wed. 8 
p.m., Info.: 888-3158. 

July 4-Aug. 22: Hardwick Craftsbury Chamber 
Players, Town House, Thurs. 8 p.m., Info.: 
888-3158. 

July 6,20-Aug. 31 Castleton Rodeo, Pond Hill 
Ranch, Sat. 8 p m. 

July 6-Aug. 3: Danville Flea Market Sat. 9-3. 

July 9-Sept. 1: Killington Musical Theatre, 
Green Mtn Guild, Tues.-Sun. 8 p.m., Chil- 
dren's Theatre, Wed. 11 a.m., Info.: 422- 
9795, 422-3333. 


July 10-Aug. 31: White River Jct. Green Mtn. 
Guild, Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m., Children's Theatre, 
Tues. 11 a.m. Info.: 295-6228. 

July 13-Aug. 11: Marlboro Musie Festival Sat. 

8:30 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. Info: 254-8163. 
July 14-Aug. 11: Adamant Summer Musie 
School recitals, Waterside Hall, Sun. 3 p.m. 
& Wed. 8 p.m., Community Club, Fri. 8 p.m. 
Info: 229-9297, 864-9209. 

July 18 & Aug. 1-22: Quechee Concerts Thurs. 
8:30 p.m. 

July 18-Aug. 24: Middlebury VT Ensemble 
Theatre, The Misanthrope July 18-20 & 24-27, 
The Tioo of Us Aug. 1-3 & 7-10, Beauty and the 
Beast Aug. 15-17 & 21-24. Info.: 388-2676. 
July 21-Aug. 20: Burlington Mozart Festival, 15 
concerts, sites incl. Shelburne Farms, ferry, 
Trapp Family Lodge, 8 p.m. Info.: 862-7352. 
July 22-Aug. 12: Killington Chamber Musie 
concerts, Mon. 8 p.m. 

Aug. 4-25: E. Poultney Band Concerts, Sun. 8 
p.m. 

FARMERS' MARKETS 

Barre Thurs. 9-1 p.m.; Bennington Wed. & Fri. 
2-6 p.m.; Brandon Fri. 11-4 p.m ; Burlington 
Sat. 9-2 p.m.; Fair Haven Fri. 9:30-2 p.m.; Man¬ 
chester Ctr. Fri. 2-6 p.m., early July on; Mid¬ 
dlebury 9-1 p.m. & Wed. 9-noon; Montpelier 
Sat. 9-1 p.m.; Morrisville Sat. 9-12:30 p.m.; 
Newport Sat. 9-1 p.m. & Wed. 4-7 p.m. early 
July on; Norwich Sat. 10-3 p.m., Wed. 2-7 
p.m., mid-July on; Rutland Sat. 8-2 p.m., Wed. 
10-4 p.m., July 3 on; St. Albans Sat. 9-2 p.m. 
July on; St.Johnsbury Sat. June 29 on; Wed. 
July 11 on, 9-noon; Springfield Tues., Thurs., 
Sat. 10 a.m.; W. Brattleboro Sat. & Wed. 9-3 
p.m.; Windsor Sat. 10-2 p.m., July on. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

1: Weston Chicken Barbecue, 5-7 p.m. 

8: Ascutney Turkey Pie, 5-7 p.m ; Marshfield 
Buffet 5 p.m.; Wells Ham Supper 5-7 p.m 
9: Middletown Springs Covered Dish Supper 
6 p.m. 

15: Monkton Ridge Salad Supper 5:30 p.m. 

16: E. Barre Chicken Barbecue noon-3 p.m. 

19: Plymouth Strawberry Supper 5-8 p.m. 

20: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

22: E. Dover Strawberry Supper 5,6 & 7 p.m.; 

Grafton Strawberry Supper 5,6 & 7 p.m. 

23: Guilford Garlic Jamboree, garlic pot luck 1 
p.m. reserv.: 254-2253. 

27: E. Montpelier Strawberry Supper; London- 
derry Strawberry Supper 5-7 p.m. 

28: Waterbury Strawberry Fest. 5 p.m. 


29: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Supper 5-7 
p.m.; Pawlet Strawberry Supper 5:30 p.m. 
29-30: Colchester Strawberry Fest. Sat. 9-4 
p.m., Sun. 11-4 p.m. 

30: Starksboro Turkey Supper noon-2:30 p.m. 

JULY 

4: Pittsford Strawberry Luncheon 11-2 p.m.; 

Salisbury Ice Cream Social 3-6 p.m. 

6: Adamant Strawberry Fest. 3-6 p.m.; Brandon 
Strawberry Supper 5 p.m.; Clarendon Straw¬ 
berry Fest. noon-5 p.m.; No. Pomfret Straw¬ 
berry Supper 5,6,7,8 p.m., Reserv.:457-2892; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5- 
7 p.m. 

11: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7 
p.m.; St. Johnsbury Strawberry Fest. 5:15 & 
6:30 p.m. 

12: Sharon Strawberry Supper; Fairlee Lobster 

6 Clam Supper 5 p.m. 

13: Ascutney Turkey Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5- 

7 p.m.; Island Pond Strawberry Supper 5-7 
p.m.; Marshfield Buffet Supper 5 p.m. 

14: Middletown Springs Covered Dish Supper 

6 p.m. 

18: So. Hero Ham Supper 5 p.m. 

20: Barre Breakfast 7:15-10:30 a.m., Library; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5- 

7 p.m.; Monkton Ridge Salad Supper 5:30 
p.m.; Richford Dip Dinner 5 p.m. 

27: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5- 
7 p.m.; Putney Buffet Supper 6-7:30 p.m. 

28: So. Starksboro Barbecue, noon. 

AUGUST 

3: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5- 
7 p.m.; Chester Ham & Turkey Supper 5 & 
6:30 p.m.; Wells Ham Supper 5-8 p.m. 

8: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7. 
9: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper 5 p.m. 

10: Ascutney Turkey Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5- 
7 p.m.; Island Pond Chicken Pie Supper 5- 
7 p.m ; Londonderry Old Home Day Dinner 
5-7 p.m. 

11: Middletown Springs Covered Dish Supper 
6 p.m. 

15: Waterbury Dip Supper 5:30 p.m. 

16: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper 5 p.m. 

17: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Halifax Clambake, Lobster & Chicken Bar¬ 
becue 1 p.m.; Monkton Ridge Salad Supper. 
22: So. Hero Turkey Supper 5 p.m. 

24: Wells Chicken Barbecue 5-8 p.m. 

25: Starksboro Turkey Dinner noon-2:30 p.m. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

1: Brattleboro Free Handel 300th Birthday Con¬ 
cert, 8 p.m.; Killington Fun Ski Slalom 11. 

2: Stowe A Taste of Stowe, internat, foods. 

14-16: Burlington Jazz Fest. Flynn Theatre 
Info.: 862-5121; Shelburne Balloon Fest. Fri. 
5 p.m.; Sat. 6 a.m. & 5 p.m.; Sun. 6 a.m. 

15: Wheelock Bicentennial Celeb., afternoon. 

20-21: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & Sale 

10- 5 p.m. 

20- 22:Graniteville Bazaar 5 p.m. 

21: Windsor House & Garden Tour 10-4 p.m. 

21- 23: Fairlee Fair 11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Milton 
Cnty. Fair, Fri. 4 p.m.-Sun. 5 p.m.; More- 
town Town Hall's 150th Celeb.; Quechee Hot 
Air Balloon Fest., sunrise to sunset. 

22: Waterbury Ctr. Flea Market 9:30-4 p.m. 

23: Newport Canoe-A-Thon 9-5 p.m. 

28: E. Putney Contra & Square Dancing 8:30 
p.m.; Morrisville Auction 6:30 p.m. 

29: Greensboro Bazaar 10-2 p.m.; Manchester 
U.S. Military Band Concert 8 p.m.; Morris- 
ville Paradę 10 a.m.; Pittsfield Auction 10 
a.m.; St. Johnsbury Kid's Summerfest 1-4. 

29-30: Pittsford Flea Market; Essex Jct. An- 
tiques Show & Sale, Fairgrounds 10-5 p.m.; 
Lyndonville Arts & Crafts Fair 10 a.m. 

30: Derby Linę Dixieland Jazz Band 8 p.m.; 
Woodstock Crafts Day, 11-4 p.m. 

JULY 

3: St. Johnsbury Fireworks, dusk. 

3-6: Randolph Fiorello 8 p.m. Chandler Musie 
Hall. 

3-7: Woodstock Summer Festival. 

4: Shelburne VSO Pops Concert & Pienie, 7. 

July 4 Celebs.: Barton, Brattleboro, Brighton, 
Danville, Derby, E. Corinth, Middlebury, 
Plainfield, Poultney, Richmond, Rutland, 
St. Albans, Saxtons River, Shaftsbury, Shel¬ 
burne, Warren, Wells River, Williston. 

6: Brandon Paradę, concerts, arts & crafts, 
noon; Colchester Concerts, fireworks 9 a.m.- 
dusk; Eden Pienie, flea market; Halifax Auc¬ 
tion 10 a.m.; Londonderry Paradę, fireworks 

11- 9 p.m.; Ludlow Craft Fair 10-5 p.m.; Mid¬ 
dlebury Peasant Market 10-4 p.m.; Poultney 
Błock Dance; Richford Paradę, barbecue; 
Springfield Bazaar 9 a.m.; Waitsfield Coun¬ 
try Fair; Wells Book & Bakę Sale 10-3 p.m.; 
Woodstock Barbecue 4-9 p.m., fireworks. 

6- 7: Lyndon Summer Fair; Woodstock Crafts- 
man Fair; Pittsford Flea Market. 

7: Brattleboro VSO Pienie & Pops Concert 7 
p.m.; Calais Fiddlers' Concert 2 p.m.; Guil- 
ford Open House Hist. Soc. 2-4 p.m.; Man¬ 
chester Margaret MacArthur & Family 
Concert 3 p.m.; Newfane Cantata 10 a.m.; 
Northfield Talent Show by Russian School 8 
p.m.; Windsor VSO Little Orchestra Con¬ 
cert. 

7- 14: Middlebury Festival on the Green. 

11:E. Corinth Flea Market 10-4 p.m. 

11-12: Barre Paletteer's Art Show noon-9 p.m. 

11- 13: Burlington Lawn Party, St. Mark's Ch. 
5-11 p.m. 

12- 13: Norwich Fair. 

12-14: Bennington Museum Antiques Show; 
Northfield VT Quilt Festival. 


13: Chelsea Flea Market; Craftsbury Common 
Antiques & Uniques Fest.; Dorset Antiques 
Fair; Montpelier Midsummer Festival; Thet- 
ford Ctr. Old Home Day 1-5 p.m. 

13-14: Bellows Falls Fiddlers' Contest; Pitts¬ 
ford Flea Market. 

14: Middlebury VSO Pops Concert & Pienie 7 
p.m.; Stowe Soviet Emigre Orchestra 7 p.m. 

15: Irasburg Church Fair. 

18- 21: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair; Newport 
Aquafest. 

19- 20: Burlington Country Musie Festival; 
Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

19- 21: Burlington Internat. Games; Stowe VT 
Handcrafters Show 10-5 p.m. 

20: Barre Ethnic Heritage Paradę 11 a.m.; Be- 
thel Flea Market 10-3 p.m.; E. Montpelier 
Summer Fest. 9:30 a.m.; Grafton Church Fair 
10-4 p.m.(rain datę 7/27); Greensboro Bend 
Bazaar 10-2 p.m.; Guilford Lawn & Bakę Sale 
10-3 p.m.; Irasburg Church Fair 9:30-9 p.m.; 
No. Ferrisburg Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; Newfane 
Auction 10 a.m.; Pittsford Hayseed Holiday 
10 a.m.; Wheelock Field Day 10 a.m. 

20- 21:Northfield Slovak Festival. 

21: Poultney N.E. Sailboard Classic; Stowe 
New Black Eagle Jazz Band, 7 p.m. 

23-24: Tunbridge Orange County 4-H Dairy 
Day. 

24: Montpelier Ice Cream Social 6:45 p.m. 

25:Salisbury VSO Brass Quintet 7:30 p.m. 

25- 28: Swanton Summer Festival. 

26: E. Putney Contra & Square Dancing 8:30. 

26- 27: E. Barre Bazaar Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. 1-9 
p.m.; So. Royalton Pioneer Day, Joseph 
Smith Memoriał. 

26-28: Johnson Lamoille Cnty. Field Days; Lyn¬ 
don Stars & Stripes Pageant; Montpelier 
FooPs Fest. 

27: Fairlee Bazaar 10-3 p.m.; Lyndon Fiddler's 
Contest 1 p.m.; Springfield Windsor Cnty. 
Agri. Fair 10-4 p.m.; Sunderland Bennington 
Cnty. Field Day; Wilmington Auction 10-3 
p.m.; Woodstock Antique Market. 

28: Derby Linę Barbershop Chorus 8 p.m.; 
Richmond Pilgrimage to Old Round Church 
11:30 a.m.; Stowe VSO Pops Concert & 
Pienie 7 p.m.; Weathersfield Garden Party & 
19th Century Fashion Show 3-5 p.m. 

30: E. Montpelier Summer Festival. 

31: Manchester Ctr. Fair 11-3 p.m. 

AUGUST 

1: Dorset Fair 1-4 p.m. 

1- 4: Bellows Falls Rockingham Old Home 
Days. 

2: Canaan Sugar-on-Snow Social 7 p.m.; Rut¬ 
land Sing-a-Long dusk. 

2- 4: Benson Canoe Rally; Manchester So. VT 
Craft Fair. 

3: Barton Orleans Cnty. Arts & Crafts Fair 10- 
4 Brandon Bazaar 10-3 p.m.; E. Randolph 
East Valley Gala Day 10 a.m.; Ferrisburg 
Champlain Valley Fest.; Danville Flea Mar¬ 
ket 9-3 p.m.; Plymouth Auction & Barbecue 
10 a.m.; Sharon Old Home Day; Townshend 
Grace Cottage Hospital Fair; Wells Variety 
Day; Woodstock Summer Fair. 

3- 4: So. Burlington Gem & Minerał Show H.S.; 


Tunbridge Morgan Horse Heritage Days; 
Weston Art Exhibit. & Sale. 

4: Guilford Open House Hist. Soc. 2-4 p.m.; 
Holland Old Home Sunday; Pittsford Fes- 
tival; Rockingham Pilgrimage to Old Meet- 
ing House 3 p.m.; Woodstock VT 

Antiquarian Book Fair.ep 5-11: Stratton Mt. 
Volvo International Tennis Tournament. 

7: Weybridge VT Day, UVM Morgan Horse 
Farm 10:30-3 p.m.; Craftsbury Common 
Summer Sale 2-5 p.m.; Stowe Bazaar Com- 
munity Ch. 10-2 p.m. 

7-10: New Haven Addison Cnty. Fair & Field 
Days. 

9: Springfield Moonlight Madness Street Party 
6-11 p.m.; W. Brattleboro Yankee Małe Cho¬ 
rus 8:15 p.m. 

9-10: Burlington Antiques Show & Sale, St. 
Mark's Ch.; So. Hero Quilt Show 9-5 p.m. 

9- 11: Grand Isle Art Show & Sale; Lunenburg 
Old Home Days; Stowe Antique & Classic 
Car Rally. 

10: Belvidere Old Home Day; Craftsbury Old 
Home Day; Dummerston Church Fair 11-4 
p.m.; Hyde Park Family Fest. 10-4 p.m.; 
Manchester N.E. Consort 8 p.m. 

10- 11: Rutland Summer Arts Fest. 

11: Barre VT Philharmonic Pops Concert 4 
p.m.; Manchester Horse Show 8 a.m.; Waits¬ 
field Victorian Croquet Tournament. 

12-13: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day. 

13 & 15: Wallingford Rotary Club Auction 6- 
10 p.m. 

14-18: Barton Orleans Cnty. Fair. 

15: Newbury Tour of Hist. Homes 10-5 p.m.; 
Plymouth Bazaar 1-7 p.m., turkey supper 5 
p.m.; So. Roylaton Bazaar, smorgasbord 
5:30 p.m.; Stowe Auction. 

16: Calais VT Day, KentTavern 10-4 p.m.; New 
Haven Bazaar noon, supper 5:30 p.m. 

16-17: Windsor Antique Show & Silent Auc¬ 
tion. 

16- 18: Sheldon Franklin Cnty. Field Days. 

17: E. Poultney Celeb. 10 a.m.; Isle La Motte 
Old Home Day; Manchester House Tour & 
Garden Tea 1-5 p.m.; Morrisville Wood- 
carvers Exhibit; Plymouth Farm & Wilder- 
ness Fair; Thetford Antique Show & Sale; 
Woodbury Firemen's Day, auction, flea mar¬ 
ket, dance; Pittsford Bazaar; Woodstock con- 
tradance & barbecue, Hist. Soc. 

17- 18: Bondville Fair. 

18: Bennington Battle Day, 12:30 paradę; 
Brownington Old Stone House Day. 

20-23: Montpelier VT Independent Film Fest. 

21: Danville Fair 10 a.m. 

22- 25: Lyndonville Caledonia Cnty. Fair. 

23- 25: Stratton Mt. Antiques Show & Sale; Wil¬ 
mington Deerfield Valley Fair. 

24: Quechee Scottish Fest.; Wells Paradę 1 p.m. 

25: Calais Antique Gas & Steam Engine Show; 
Woodstock Sheep & Wool Demonstrations. 

29- Sept. 2: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo- 
sition. 

30- Sept. 1: Brattleboro Home, Industrial & 
Craft Show; Stratton Mt. Wurstfest. 

31: Morrisville Lobster Bakę, glider & airplane 
rides noon-4 p.m.; Putney Fair 10-3 p.m. 

31- Sept. 2: Northfield Labor Day Fest. 

31-Sept. 8: Rutland VT State Fair. 





It's a bit hard to 
tell who's doing 
the judging of the 
horse puli at the 
Enosburg Dairy 
Festival, but 
one thing is cer- 
tain: There's no 
shortage of judges. 
Photographer Paul 
O. Boisvert caught 
the action behind 
the action. 
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